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HE Directors’ Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was called to order in the Assembly 
Room of the Harrisburg High School on 
the morning of Thursday, February oth, 
President E. S. Hassler, of Grove City, 
in the chair. The opening devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. G. M. 
Kerr, of Washington county, who read 
the one hundredth Psalm and 1 Cor. xiii. 
and offered prayer. 

The president appointed the following 
committee to wait on Governor Penny- 
packer: Messrs. Harry Sloyer, Joseph 
D. Oliver, G. M. Kerr. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


In the absence of Hon. Vance McCor- 
mick, Mayor of Harrisburg, Benj. Um- 
berger, Esq., welcomed the members of 
the Department to Harrisburg. He ex- 
pressed the regrets of the Mayor at being 
unable to be present, and then went on 
to outline the improvements that have 
been made in Harrisburg within the last 
few years, and to tell how they had been 
brought about. We have made a great 
discovery in Harrisburg lately—that mu- 
nicipal government is a science. In the 
last three years Harrisburg has spent 
$2,000,000 on improvements. The money 
has been spent carefully, with no hint of 
graft. Ten years ago we had no parks to 
speak of; our water, contaminated by the 
waste of the coal mines above us, was 





unfit for drinking; a large section of the 
city along the stream, which was the 
main sewer of the town, was waste land, 
and the stench in summer time was fear- 
ful. Several patriotic citizens called a 
meeting to discuss ways and means of 
improving these conditions; experts were 
called in, their reports published, and an 
educational campaign inaugurated. An 
ordinance was passed authorizing city 
loans, and the money was spent for our 
parks, of which we have the finest in the 
State outside of the large cities; for pav- 
ing, 400,000 yards of which have been put 
down; for a filtration plant, which will be 
completed by July 1; for improvements in 
sewerage. These results have all been 
brought about by conscientious effort. 

What has this todo with you? You 
have the education of the masses in your 
hands. Good municipal government can 
only come through the education of the 
people. So you as school directors are 
interested. What we have done along 
these lines you can do. One of the most . 
important things to teach in our schools 
is civil government, the use of the ballot, 
a proper understanding of citizenship. If 
these are well learned, in time all our 
municipalities will be well managed. 

Our city is open. We welcome you to 
our schools and our public buildings. We 
have always been glad to see you, but we 
are now more so than ever, for we feel 
that we are becoming a model city. 





































RESPONSE. 


Wm. M. Bowen, of Chester county, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
responded to the address, saying : 


Mr. Umberger and Directors : We are al- 
ways sure of a warm welcome when we 
come to Harrisburg, and I assure you it 
affords me a great deal of pleasure to say 
‘‘Thank you!’’ to the kind words we have 
just heard from our friend Mr. Umberger, 
the representative of the mayor of the city, 
welcoming us to this our Ninth Annual 
Convention. We have heard other evi- 
dences of welcome in the past, as we have 
been honored by speeches from our Governor 
and State Superintendent. We are also 
welcomed by the teachers and scholars of 
the Harrisburg High School, and have been 
entertained by them in a way that reflects 
much credit upon those taking part. All 
of these have responded to our requests to 
appear on the program at this convention, 
and as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, I desire to thank them all for their 

rompt and cheerful response to our request. 
r am here reminded of an incident which 
occurred last summer. A party from our 
city was on a visit to the city of Washing- 
ton, the capitol of our country, as the guest 
of the congressman of our district. Many 
of us had not been to the city for a number 
of years and some were making their first 
visit. All were amazed and delighted with 
the beautiful city and grand buildings de- 


voted to the executive business of our : 


country. Mr. Butler said that as all citi- 
zens could not travel, he thought every 
person should at least visit the capitol once 
a year, and in that way could be impressed 
with the greatness of the country in which 
we live. As I look around me to-day, I see 
many faces that probably are not permitted 
to visit Washington once a year, but have 
made annual visits to Harrisburg for a 
number of years and during their ride of 
hundreds of miles, and after viewing with 
admiration our executive buildings and 
capitol grounds, we are impressed with the 
resources of a great state that can appropri- 
ate five and three-quarter millions from its 
treasury and many millions from taxation 
for its public schools. It is a pleasure to 
us as individuals and as an organization to 
know that on our annual visits we are wel- 
come and we look forward to our convention 
as a pleasant event. 

There is no office in which the general 
public takes more interest than that of 
school director, as all feel they have a per- 
sonal interest in our schools. An exchange 
of ideas is always beneficial and as we settle 
down to the work of the convention let each 
director get some new idea that he can take 
home and use for the benefit of the schools 
of his district. Last year there was some 
criticism that on account of the crowded 
condition of the program, many members 
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were unable to speak on account of lack of 
time. An effort has been made to reduce 
the number of papers read in order to allow 
more time for discussion. 


Dr. R. E. Van Naten, of Cooperstown, 
presented a request from his board that 
the Legislative Committee of this De- 
partment endeavor to secure an amend- 
ment to the Act, No. 77, of the session of 
1901, in order to give boroughs the right 
to unite with a township or townships to 
organize a union high school. The re- 
quest was referred to the Legislative 
Committee. 

On motion of Mr. J. F. Barton, of 
Shippensburg, the members of the Com- 
mittees on Education of both Senate and 
House were invited to be present at the 
sessions of this convention. 

Mr. T. J. Jennings, of Scranton, pre- 
sented the outline of a bill for the pen- 
sioning of teachers, which was referred to 
the Legislative Committee. 

Adjourned. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE Department reconvened at 1:30 p. 

m., and while Second Vice-President 

J. A. McMillen, of Carnegie, occupied 

the chair, President E. S. Hassler deliv- 
ered the following address on 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS, 


The achievements in providing opportu- 
nities and advantages for the education of 
our youth have been truly great and won- 
derful. Here in our country we have great 
reason to be proud of our public school sys- 
tem. It only needs that comparison be 
made with other nations to show plainly 
what is to the credit of our country in this 

articular. Anda very striking comparison 
is to think of that country which is so un- 
usually prominent before the world, to-day, 
viz., Russia. A recent writer puts it in this 
way : ‘‘ The population of the United States 
is eighty (80) millions, with more than 
eighteen (18) million children enrolled in 
the schools. The population of Russia is 
one hundred and forty (140) millions, with 
less than five (5) millions on the school rolls. 
The proportion of people who can read and 
write in Russia is just about the same as 
those who cannot read and write in the 
United States.’’ 

But we are not satisfied. With all the 
advancement we have made, with all that 
educationally is to the credit of our country 
to-day, with all our present excellent condi- 
tions, we are hoping, and looking, and 
working for even better things. We have 
ideals in regard to many phases of the com- 
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mon school question that we are earnestly 
endeavoring to reach. This, too, is to our 
credit, especially to the credit of those who 


direct the schools. The work of common 
school education is ever opening and broad- 
ening. Open doors are continually inviting 
us toenter. Treasures are lying around for 
us to seize and hold them. Problems are 
constantly presenting themselves, and many 
of them too, for our solution. 

The school director who thinks that no 
further progress is to be made, that no bet- 
ter facilities are to be provided, that no bet- 
ter advantages can be given the pupils in 
our common schools than those they now 
have, is very greatly and very sadly mis- 
taken. Occasionally we hear some one re- 
fer to ‘‘the good old times of long ago,’’ 
meaning to intimate that they were as good 
as the present, or even better. Is it not 
usually true that that very person would not 
for anything want to go back to those times 
and those conditions if he could? People 
are sometimes disposed to complain of the 
improved facilities put into the schools, 
especially of the cost entailed. But these 
people should remember that there is noth- 
ing so costly as ignorance. You sow wrong 
seed, plant the wrong field, build with wrong 
timber, buy the wrong ticket, take the 
wrong train, settle in the wrong locality, 
take the wrong medicine, and no money 
can make po | your mistake. Through 
your ignorance? No! Those who may be in- 
clined to belittle and complain against addi- 
tional improvements and modern methods 
would call it downright cruelty, unjust and 
wicked tyranny if they were compelled to 
have now the old log school house, the slab 
benches, the appliances and apparatus only 
conspicuous by their absence, the teacher 
with little knowledge, less wisdom and no 
special training, and the meagre course of 
study. 

We are not satisfied with present attain- 
ments, good as they are; nor ought we to be. 
Excellent as are our schools, there is much 
toom for improvement in many respects. 
It is well to have ideals before one, and it is 
well too, that we cannot always be able to 
reach our ideals. We should however al- 
ways be exerting ourselves towards them, 
for by the exertion we realize most excellent 
results, and make good progress. 

There are many things or conditions that 
hinder the proper development of our 
schools. The schools are handicapped to a 
very considerable extent. Some of these 
things are the changeable membership of 
school boards, the too slavish employment 
of the home teacher, the crowded school 
tooms, the low salaries paid teachers, the 
grading of teachers by years of service, the 
scale of teachers’ salaries with no special re- 
cognition of merit, and the almost entire lack 
of practical thought for the individual pupil 
in the school. These as well as others that 
might be mentioned, are real and formidable 
hindrances to school work. They militate 
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mightly against proper progress. They 
might said to be ns atuansional problems 
of the day, for they are the things with 
which directors have specially to contend. 
It is to their proper solution too that every 
director should concentrate his mind, and 
bend all his energy. 

I would just here call your attention to a 
few of these ee. Think of this ques- 
tion as to individualism; it is full of might 
meaning. Howisittobeanswered? Shall 
the school have for its chief aim the ad- 
vancement in education of the individual 
pupil, or shall it concern itself chiefly with 
a class of pupils? Prof. Search’s book 
‘‘The Ideal School,’’ is entirely devoted to 
this subject. His contention is that the 
school of the future must work for the de- 
velopment of the individual pupil and not 
so much for the progress of a class or grade. 
Every director should read this book, it is 
replete with valuable thought and informa- 
tion. Shall the boy who possesses excep- 
tional qualities of mind ook tody that make 
him capable of rapid advancement be limited 
to his class or grade? Shall another bo 
who, because of peculiar qualities for whic 
he is not at all to blame, cannot make as 
fast progress as others in the class, be 
hurried along, only half understanding, for 
the sake of class progress or grade promo- 
tion? By thus placing great importance 
upon the progress of a class or the advance- 
ment of a grade, great harm may be done 
both to bright pupils and dull pupils, in 
holding back unduly the former and push- 
ing on too fast the latter. 

‘*The real democratic American idea is, 
not that a man should be on a level with 
every other man, but that every man shall be 
what God made him, without let or hind- 
trance; that there shall be no prejudice 
against him if he is high, and that no dis- 
oe shall attach to him if he is low; that 

e shall have supreme possession of what 
he has and what he is; that he should have 
liberty to use his powers in any proper 
direction.’’ 

The work of the schools should tend to 
mage x a pupil to advance along the line of 

is ability and his own individual charac- 
teristics. Every child has a heaven-born 
right to be happy. His going to school 
should be one continual happiness for him. 
If he is generally unhappy in his school 
work, something is wrong, and most likely 
something for which he.is not toblame. If 
he has a mind that cannot enable him to go 
fast in his studies, he should be allowed to 
go slowly. If hecan go fast, he should be 
afforded every opportunity to proceed. The 
work of the school should also have regard 
for his physical condition. It should take 
account of his home environment and his 
circumstances of wealth or poverty. But 
we say, all this would conflict most griev- 
ously with our established ideas of regular 
work in classes and grades according to a 
set course of study. It sets too high an 
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ideal. It would disorganize, confuse and 
interrupt everything. But Prof. Search 
shows plainly the value of the plan, and 
its successful operation in many places. It 
is certainly one of the educational problems 
of the day. 

Another problem for the school director 
to solve is what salary to pay the teacher. 
It is an old question, but is newer to-day 
than ever. Every director is interested in 
it, for the vitality of the schools depends 
upon it. The minimum salary law passed 
by the last Legislature, and which went into 
effect last June, has already proven itself 
good. What has been experienced because 
of it is commendable, and we are corres- 
pondingly grateful. Yet the law is only 

ood in so far as itis a starter. It is excel- 

entasabeginning. Superintendent Schaef- 
fer tells us in his last annual report that 
Berks county has increased teachers’ sala- 
ries in 33 districts. The city of Reading 
has raised from 13 to 16 percent. Philadel- 

hia Councils have voted an increase. Pitts- 

urg, which claims to be the richest com- 
munity in the world, and has been ranking 
forty-fourth among American cities in sala- 
ries paid its teachers, has now adopted a 
plan for raising the salaries which, when it 
goes into effect, will place it at the head of 
the list. 

Higher salaries for teachers mean better 
schools and better work in the schools. It 
means ‘‘good salaries for good teachers, 
and no salaries for poor ones.’’ It is not 
our place or province to discuss this ques- 
tion here. But we want to say with empha- 
sis that the reasons are many and evident 
why the salaries of teachers should be raised. 
We think of the nature of the teacher’s 
work, the responsibilities connected with it, 
the demands made upon every teacher, and 
the things expected of him aside from and 
besides his regular work in the school room, 
We think of the fact that the cost of living 
has gone up thirty to fifty per cent., while 
teachers’ salaries have nowhere advanced 
over fifteen or sixteen per cent. With this 
we think that the salaries of teachers in our 
schools are, in general, lower than the wages 
of people who work at the different trades or 
who follow the different professions. We 
think, too, that the present rate of salaries 
is forcing the best teachers out of the busi- 
ness, and that other good and desirable ones 
cannot be found totaketheir places. Think- 
ing such things confronts us with the mag- 
nitude of this problem. The time is at hand 
when marked progress and improvement 
must be made in this respect. A big step 
forward must be made. Every director is 
called upon to exercise himself in regard to 

it. This School Directors’ Association finds 
a great part of its work lying right here in 
the solution of this problem of teachers’ 
salaries. 

And there are other problems demanding 
solution. The child labor question will be 
prominent before the present legislature. 





Itis lonpely a school question, and one about 
which this Association should concern itself 
and help to bring toa satisfactory and happy 
issue. 

The present school law which permits 
school boards to organize themselves into 
boards of health is for many reasons detri- 
mental to the schools, especially as far as 
their proper supervision in the rural districts 
is concerned. This Association should use 
its influence with the legislature to have it 
repealed. 

he amount of money to be expended upon 
the schools has always been a live quession, 
and it is as much alive to-day as ever. We 
certainly can call the problem, How to get 
more money for the schools, one of the great 
educational jproblems before us. There is 
need of more money for high schools, for 
those already established, and especially that 
more of these schools may be established 
in rural districts. Along with this we are 
confronted with a hint that the present state 
appropriation is going to be lowered. The 
least thing this Association ought to do, as 
far as this money question is concerned, is 
to see to it that this sum is not lessened, 
but kept at its present figure of five and 
three-quarter millions. Weare proud that 
our state expends so large a sum on the 
schools. Itisa great sum but not at all too. 
great. It isa matter of pride and satisfaction 
that the schools do cost much. Any di- 
rector feels a justifiable pride when his 
schools cost a bigsumof money. Any tax- 
payer is proud if he knows that the schools 
of his city, town or district, cost more than 
those of other places. It is for us to put all 
we can into our schools, and be proud of it. 
But it is for us then to see to it, with the 
most faithful attention and careful supervi- 
sion that they prove worthy of their cost, 
whatever that may be. 

I will close wishing to call your attention 
to what has struck me as a pleasing coinci- 
dence. Superintendent Schaeffer begins his 
last annual report with a reference to the 

rogress the schools of the state have made 
in the last ten years. The co-incidence 
occurring to me is that this Association is 
just ten years old, or rather just beginning 
the tenth year of its existence. Is it too 
much to say that the progress spoken of is 
due, in large measure at least, to the work 
and influence of this Association? I think 
not. Among the many strides forward made 
in the past decade, the growth of the State 
School Directors’ Association has not been 
the least. And we cannot help but feel 
that some of the things accomplished for 
the good of the schools are owing to its 
work and influence. At least it has proven 
its place as a legitimate department of the 
State Educational Association and its right 
to exist as a factor for good in the State’s 
educational work. Every school director 
in the state should not only deem it a duty, 
but esteem it an honor, to belong to it. 


There is grand and glorious work for it in 
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the future. The past decade has proven 
what it can do. Let the interest which has 
been growing in it year after year, continue 
to grow. Let the Association use its power 
in crushing out the bad, and ever bringing 
in for —- use that which is g for 
the schools. 

Directors and friends, I congratulate you 
in this present gathering in our tenth 
annual convention. I bespeak your inter- 
est, your help, your Powe. ©) attention, in 
behalf of every questiou that shall come be- 
fore us, that this convention, like those 
that have preceded it, may result in great 
good for the schools of the state. 

At this point in the proceedings State 
Superintendent Schaeffer was given the 
floor and announced that he had with 
him for distribution a number of copies 
of a bill which was the outcome of action 
taken at a previous meeting of this De- 
partment concerning the establishment 
of a school for incorrigibles. He also 
brought copies of two other biils which 
he wished to have considered by this De- 
partment. The first provided that if a 
school district should have no high school, 
the directors of that district must pay the 
tuition of such pupils as choose to attend 
a high school in another district. The 


second bill, entitled the Bowersox bill, 
Dr. Schaeffer stated was an extremely rad- 


ical measure, remarking that it had 
passed the House yesterday by an over- 
whelming majority, and ought to be mod- 
ified, which he thought could be done in 
the Senate. He urged the Department to 
act in the matter, and suggested the ap- 
pointment of two committees to consider 
the billsseparately, as prompt action might 
result in their modification. The Bower- 
sox bill provides that a pupil from one 
township shall have the right to attend a 
school in another township, without con- 
sulting the board of either district, tuition 
to be paid by the district from which the 
pupil came. : 

Dr. F. R. Stotler, of Wilkinsburg, 
asked Dr. Schaeffer how he regarded the 
Bowersox bill, to which Dr. Schaeffer 
answered that it had two sides, and it was 
in order to forstall any evil results which 
might grow out of it that he asked the 
consideration of the bill. 

T. J. Jennings, of Scranton wanted the 
bill condemned by the Department at once, 
on the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

M. L. Hershey, of Dauphin county, 
made a motion to refer the matter to the 
Legislative Committee without further 
discussion. An amendment to this 
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motion, fixing the opening of to-morrow 
morning’s session as the time for this 
committee’s report was accepted, and the 
motion passed. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd was given the 
floor for a few minutes that she might 
have an opportunity to present the claim 
of the W. C. T. U., for an improved course 
in physiology and hygiene. She had with 
her a printed outline of such a course 
which had been approved by many emi- 
nent physicians. 

S. J. Garner, of Montgomery county, 
read several resolutions which his Board 
desired toendorse. ‘The resolutions were 
referred to the Legislative Committee. 

F. R. Fertig, of Lebanon county, pre- 
sented a resolution concerning the act 
directing school boards to organize as 
boards of health. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the proper committee. 

The department here decided to have 
no more resolutions reac from the floor, 
but directed that they be referred to the 
proper committee. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President at this time appointed 
the following committees : 

Resolutions—J. D. Anderson, Allegheny; J. S. 
Cochran, Fayette; D. R. Rose, Delaware; J. T. 
Evans, McKean; and B. J. Sykes, Clearfield. 

Nominations—I. P. Garrett, Delaware; J. A. 
McLaughrey, Mercer; F. R. Stotler, Allegheny; 
Irwin Fisher, Montgomery; and A. H. Kettle- 
man, Bucks. 

A. C. Hawkins, of Bradford, made a 
motion that the Chair fill up the Legis- 
lative Committee, as but two members 
were present, and the important matters 
presented for their consideration needed 
a full committee. The Chair appointed 
J. Nelson Gray, of Lackawanna, to fill 
the vacancy. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S ADDRESS. 


The committee appointed to wait on 
Governor Pennypacker reported that he 
was quite unwell and could not be pres- 
ent. The department was then addressed 
by Attorney-General Carson, who said 
that the call to speak .to this convention 
was unexpected, but he was glad to meet 
the members of this body, both on account 
of his interest in education and because 
they are citizens of his State. He had 
recently had occasion to draw up a con- 
tract with Edwin A. Abbey, the famous 
Pennsylvania artist, who will spend the 
next five or six years in working on the 
mural decorations of the new capitol 
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building. The pictures which he will 
paint are to illustrate the progress of 
events in this State since its foundation. 
The speaker had suggested to Mr. Abbey 
as asubject forone painting ‘‘ the genesis 
of government in Pennsylvania,’’ show- 
ing the portraits of William Penn, John 
Locke and Algernon Sydney, who were 
all instrumental in forming the plan for 
the early government of the colony. He 
then paid a glowing tribute to Penn, and 
closed by saying that it is more important 
that men be good than great; that if men 
are good and government bad the fault 
can be remedied, but if men be bad and 
government good the latter will inevit- 
ably be pulled down to the level of the 
former. Let us do nothing unworthy of 
our glorious past and nothing to cloud 
the glory of the coming day.. 

Mr. A. H. Bell, the next speaker on the 
programme, presented a paper entitled 


SHOULD THE COMMON SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM EMBRACE A COMPULSORY 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN 
CITIZENSHIP ? 


In the discussion of this subject I propose 
to present some considerations that may 
seem to take a wider range than the state- 


am convinced, bear such relation to it as to 
make them timely and necessary to its 
illumination. The end to which the inquiry 
looks is qualification for a more intelligent 
and more patriotic discharge of civic duty, 
imparted to the youth who are soon to as- 
sume the grave responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, than is possessed by the generation 
now exercising these rights and duties. 

The development of our structure of gov- 
ernment is progressive, but that development 
must be the unfolding of certain principles 
upon which it is based, such as liberty, 
equality, morality and justice. A human 
society develops; it develops new wants; the 
regulation of these wants demands new 
laws, but such laws must conform them- 
selves to these fundamental principles or 
gerermnent will cease to exercise its regu- 

ative function. It is therefore of the high- 

est importance that the citizen shall have 
intelligent knowledge of these fundamental 
principles, that he may know when there is 
a departure from them, and what are the 
consequences of that departure to the public 
welfare. 

A good citizen is one who has an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the laws and institutions 
of his country, who reveres them and sus- 
tains them. Liberty is the birthright of 
every human being. The conception of lib- 
erty may be said to be the possession of 
every reasonable person, but it is formless 
and shadowy to the man without intelli- 


ment of the gor implies, but which, I 
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gence. It is to him a phantom which, how- 
ever eagerly he may pursue it, eludes him, 
because his senses are not proportioned to 
the pursuit; his ear is not attuned to its 
voice; his touch is not adapted to its sub- 
stance; and when he believes that it has be- 
come incarnate in his person he manifests 
himself to society as the creature not of lib- 
erty, but of license, a being not of law, but 
of lawlessness; not as a man bounded by 
just limitations, but of unbounded caprice. 
He is like the derelict upon the ocean, 
menacing the safety of society, while he 
drifts to his own destruction. We see him 
as the demon of destruction in every revo- 
lution; the iconoclast who destroys without 
the intelligence to construct from the ruins. 

But to the man of intelligence liberty is a 
blessing ; his enlightened eye can measure its 
proportions and read its prescribed limita- 
tions; his mind can comprehend its func- 
tions, and he is capable of = paren | 
its manifestations. His intelligence wil 
discover to him that government and social 
order exist on the basis of compromise; he 
perceives that his natural liberty—to go 
where he pleases, when he pleases, and as 
he pleases—must accommodate itself to the 
exercise of like rights in others, and he thus 
becomes ready to surrender his natural lib- 
erty for a civil liberty, which is the compro- 
mise of the rights of all. This compromise 
is effected by harmonizing the absolute with 
the relative rights and duties of individuals, 
and its exponent is what we call the law. 
The absolute right to acquire property is 
not taken away, but its exercise is subordi- 
nated to a like right in others. The law 
says, ‘‘ You may acquire property, but not 
by rapine, theft or fraud; you may enjoy the 
right of personal liberty, but that liberty 
stops at the point where it would be a tres- 
pass upon others; you are entitled to the 
right of personal security, and to this end 
you sea bene arms in self-defense, but those 
arms become outlawed the very moment 
they become the instruments of aggres- 
sion.’’ 

The regulation and enforcement of these 
tights we call government. So long as it 
balances and enforces these rights equally, 
it performs its true functions; it will invoke 
the respect of the people, enlist their inter- 
est and command their support. A distin- 
guished Ex-President of our nation has 
affirmed that, ‘‘ government for the people 
must depend for its success on the intelli- 

ence, the morality, the justice and the 
interest of the people themselves.’’ 

In insisting — intelligence as an in- 
dispensable qualification for good citizen- 
ship, I would not minimize the importance 
of high moral principle; intelligence alone 
without the possession of the principles of 
morality and justice, is but to arm _ the 
assassin, give him knowledge of the vulner- 
able point and qualify him to attack, but 
the possession of this trinity of attributes, 
intelligence, morality and justice combine 
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to make the solid structure of a good citi- 
zen. 
‘‘ What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
thick walls or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and _ turrets 
crowned, 

Nor bays and broad-armed ports, where, laugh- 
ing at the storm 

Rich navies ride; nor starred and spangled 
courts. 

No: men—high-minded men, with powers as 
far above dull brutes endued 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude: 

Men who their duties know, but know their 
rights, 

And knowing, dare maintain. 
a State.”’ 


The lofty patriotism that pervades this 
sentiment is as beauteous as the mould in 
which it is cast. High-minded men, con- 
strained by a sense of duty, cognizant of 
their rights, with courage to maintain. 
This standard of citizenship is not the 
dream of an idealist, but it portrays the 
colossal stature, the symmetry and the pro- 
portions of a patriot. They were men of 
such mould who wrought the system of 
political principles upon which this nation 
was founded and for which it was embold- 
ened to throw down the gage of battle to 
the domineering mother across the sea. It 
was by men of such fiber that our history 
has been made, our conflicts have been won, 


These constitute 


and the wT of the rights, duties and 


rivileges of all citizens was secured and 

as been maintained. 

If we were secure in the permanence of 
these principles in our national life, we 
would continue to weave the web of destiny 
—strong in its texture, uniform in its warp 
and woof, lustrous and beautiful in its 
finish, and enduring to the limit of time. 
But the listening ear hears discordant 
sounds in the movement of the machinery, 
its rhythmic smoothness is interrupted b 
some disorder and the mind is filled with 
dark forbodings of disaster. 

The end and purpose of our political 
philosophy is to give to every man equality 
of rights and opportunity. Theodore Roose- 
velt, the idol of the common people, one ot 
the most gifted, patriotic and courageous 
Presidents since the martyred Lincoln, has 
happily phrased it to be to ‘‘every man a 
square deal, no more, no less,’’ but when 
we look around us we see that this condition 
does not prevail, on the contrary there is 
unrest; there exist conditions that portend 
industrial slavery; that create classes and 
array them against the masses; that makes 
one industry thrive by preying upon 
another; the streams of the national wealth 
are being deflected from their course and 
made to pour their golden treasures in the 
laps of the few. Our ears have been made 
familiar with the word ‘‘ Trust,’’ until. we 
have lost the original significance of the 
word, and it has ceased to import the idea 
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of credit and confidence but has become the 
sign of an energy that reaches everywhere 
to draw everything of value to itself. Mon- 
opoly, rebates, pooling, cornering the mar- 
kets, limitations on production, strike as 
with paralysis our diffusive industries, until 
our economic system has ceased to be an 
agency for the Commonwealth and has be- 
come purveyor to the few who are aggregat- 
ing in their own hands the wealth of the 
country. 

The public prints have made us familiar 
with these evils as they are manifesting 
themselves to-day. We have learned that 
the gentlemen’s agreement which consti- 
tuted the beef trust, by silencing competi- 
tion between themselves, left them free to 
destroy the competition of the independent 
packers and drive them either to a sale of 
their property to the trust at the trust’s 
price, or to the auction block of the sheriff, or 
to the no less tender mercies of a receiver- 
ship. We have seen how they have accom- 
plished this by laying hands upon the trans- 
portation business until the great railroads 
were compelled to grant them rebates, or go 
out of the carrying business. We have seen 
this giant trust, by its hold on the trans- 
—- business, lay its remorseless 

ands upon the grain, the fruit, the dairy 
and livestock business until it has practical 
control of the food products of the country, 
and regulates the price of each. And so it 
has come to pass that the farmer has no 
longer a voice in fixing the price of his 
wheat; he has no longer the option of deter- 
mining what he will produce. The mani- 

ulation of his wheat market drove him 
trom wheat to corn; when that market was 
controlled against him he turned to feeding 
stock; he was driven from the stock business 
by the same remorseless individuals, who 
fixed the price at which he must sell, and 
sell to them, for he had no other market. 
If he turned his energies to fruits and gard- 
ening, the avenue of wealth was closed to 
him for he found the control of this great 
business in the same hands that fenced him 
out of every other field of profitable produc- 
tions. 

What is true of this industry is true of 
most others. The common people are bound 
by a tyranny as remorseless as fate. The 
question of the Psalmist of Israel was re- 
peating itself, ‘‘ Shall the throne of iniquit 
which frameth mischief by a law have fel- 
lowship with thee?’’ Restrictive law had 
lost its sanction and was defied; the reign 
of selfishness is supreme. But there is a rift 
in the cloud; a courageous President is grap- 

ling like a Titan with these evils that have 
astened themselves upon our economic life. 
The Supreme Court has placed this trust 
under the ban of the law. Can these faith- 
ful public servants strangle these evils and 
unloose us from the fetters with which this 
tyranny has bound us? Alone they cannot, 
but they can with the aid of a people whose 
purpose has been born of travail, whose 
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energies have been sharpened by suffering, 
whose minds have been instructed by a 
knowledge of the true functions of govern- 
ment—by such instruction as is contem- 
plated by the question now under discussion. 

This departure from the principles of 
equality and justice, which has borne the 
fruits of selfishness and greed, leads me to 
the consideration of the question whether 
in these latter days we have lost sight of our 
government ideal—the common welfare— 
and have substituted for it the pursuit of 
wealth as the supreme object of endeavor? 
Wealth is a proper object of pursuit for the 
conveniences it procures, the advantages it 
makes possible to religion, to education and 
to philanthropy; but when it is sought for 
purely selfish reasons, the increase of the 
power and consequence of the individual, 
the pursuit will not hesitate at the sacrifice 
of principle or the violation of the rights of 
others. Thou shalt not steal and covet are 
not more inflexible principles of the Divine 
than they are of just human government. 

Let me refer to another consideration that 
bears upon this discussion. A nation pre- 
serves its unity by preserving and cherish- 
ing its ideals. It preserves its ideals by 
ene them in the minds of its youth, 
and this is most effectively done in the 
schools. Along with the study of science 
and art, the German nation inculcates the 
sentiment of the Fatherland—that actual 
but indefinable something that stands for 
nationality. It has unified provinces hav- 
ing different languages, customs, industries, 
laws and religions into one great empire. It 
is in their common schools; it pervades their 
universities; it impersonates itself in their 
emperor. It makes the German people will- 
ing even to bear the burdens of militarism, 
because they are taught that militarism is 
the bulwark and stay of the Fatherland. 
China seeks to unify its people and make 
dominant the sentiment of nationality by 
inculcating reverence for ancestry and 
knowledge of the teachings of its great 
oiitiesepher, Confucius. The sentiment of 
medizeval France was centered in the doc- 
trine of the divine right and the absolute 
authority of a line of kings through whose 
veins flowed the blood of Hugh Capet. 
Under the dominance of this sentiment 
monarchy reached the zenith of its power, 
and tyranny imposed its heaviest burdens 
upon the common people who bore with it 
until the spell was broken by the teachings 
of Rousseau. ‘The last vigorous relic of ab- 
solutism in Europe, the Russian Empire, 
apparently tottering to its fall, has been 
sustained through the ages by a universally 
diffused propaganda that the Russian peas- 
ants’ relation to his country is compre- 
hended in the manifestation of loyalty to 
the Greek Church and to the great white 
Czar of the Romanoffs—the father of his 
people. 

History might be drawn upon to any 
length to prove that the rulers of nations 
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seek to perpetuate national existence and 
unity by educating and centering the na- 
tional thought upon some ideal. It may be 
the principle of paternalism, as in Germany 
and Russia; it may be the glory of univer- 
sal dominion, as in the empires of Alexander 
and the Cesars. With us the national 
ideal can be neither of these. It is and it 
must continue to be the ideal of the martyr 
Lincoln—‘‘ Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.”’ 

It is for the maintenance of this ideal that 
I plead when I contend for a compulsory 
course of training in citizenship in our pub- 
lic schools. I have sought to show, in the 
first place, that it is only when the citizen 
has an intelligent knowledge of the princi- 
ples upon which his government is founded; 
of the liberty and equality of all people be- 
fore the law, which is its end, that he can 
properly perform his functions as a citizen. 
I have sought to point out, in the second 
place, that there are manifestations of grave 
dangers menacing our political, social and 
economic life, and that these cancers, if 
suffered by the indifference of the people to 
remain, will eventually destroy the struc- 
ture of our government. I have pointed 
out, in the third place, that the history of 
nations has demonstrated that the most 
effective means of preserving national unity 
and perpetuity is to keep the national ideals 
before the minds of the youth, and from 
these considerations I am constrained to 
believe, and to urge, that what we wish to 
preserve we must teach; teach daily, and 
teach at the period of life when the youth is 
filling the quiver of his mind with the 
arrows with which he shall accomplish his 
warfare. 

If it be necessary to urge any additional 
reason why the principles of citizenship 
should be taught in our common schools, 
it will be found to arise from the large 
number of children of foreign birth in the 
schools. People of foreign birth come to 
our shores in large numbers, bringing with 
them manners and customs, knowledge and 
theories of government altogether different 
from ours. Their children are more or less 
affected by these in the home life. If they 
are to become homogeneous and fitted to 
become merged into our social and political 
life, it is necessary that all discordant prin- 
ciples shall be supplanted by teachings that 
shall harmonize with our theory of govern- 
ment. The home life is not the best expo- 
nent of this teaching. Experience has de- 
monstrated that children of foreign birth 
very readily adapt their habits and modes of 
thought to those which environ them, but 
it is equally true that this adaptation is very 
largely effected in the schools. In the 
schools therefore is the place to teach them 
the principles of citizenship. 

Our present course of study in the com- 
mon schools embraces such branches as are 
designed primarily to teach that practical 
knowledge that will qualify for earning a 
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livelihood. There is instruction given which 
is intended to conserve the health and vigor 
-of the body; to enable us to write and speak 
the mother tongue with correctness; there 
is enough of physical and descriptive geog- 
raphy taught to enable us to know the 
earth’s relation to the solar system, its 
ocean currents, temperature, the location of 
its land, and its vegetable and mineral pro- 
ductions; with some elementary knowledge 
of the history of our country, the course of 
common school instruction is completed. 
All these elements of education are impor- 
tant, indeed indispensable to the citizen, but 
they are not adequate to qualify him to 
properly sustain his relation to the State. 
Books, newspapers, magazines, political 
discussion, are avenues to some knowledge 
upon this subject, but to some these are not 
within reach, and to all, acquirement by 
these means is optional, but if placed in the 
schools as a compulsory branch of study, 
this knowledge will be acquired. 

I do not know whether there is a text- 
book written upon this subject that is 
adapted to common school instruction, but 
if there is not, the enactment of a law re- 
quiring elementary instruction in citizen- 
ship will soon be followed by a proper text- 
book. Such a text-book, in my judgment, 
should contain an outline of the structure 
of our political system, the functions of the 
several departments and their relations to 
each other, the bill or declarations of rights; 
the relation of the several States to the 
general Lr tage and the respective 
powers of the general government and of 
the States. But the mere technical knowl- 
edge of these elements of government will 
not adequately qualify for good citizenship; 
they would exhibit government perfect in 
its outline it is true, but the mere outline 
would resemble the tree in the dead of 
winter, stripped of its foliage and fruitage, 
with its current of life suspended; strong to 
resist the tempest, it may be, but for the 
time bereft of the beauty and usefulness 
we associate with the tree. So in the study 
of government, if we would comprehend its 
capability to regulate and benefit society, 
we must go beyond its.mere outlines and 
master the philosophy upon which it is 
constructed, and the moral principles which 
are its life and the energy by which it acts. 
It is the why and wherefore of abstract 
truth that makes the study of truth inter- 
esting, yea more, that fixes its principles in 
the mind. It is thus that I would teach the 
science of government to the youth; it is 
the mated, that is both philosophic and 
eegege eae and so studied, it will not onl 

ea delightful task but will yield the ric 


fruitage of a better citizenship. 
This was followed by a paper read by 
J. A. McLaughry, Esq., of Sharon, on 
ETHICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


The supreme need of ethical education to 
the youth of our country needs no assertion. 
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In any rational theory of education every- 
thing should lead up to character and con- 
duct. The individual’s own development 
finds its completion in a noble character. 
The interests of society are not secured ina 
system which turns out brains, minus a 
conscience. Character, as the end of edu- 
cation, has always been recognized by edu- 
cation authorities. When Socrates had been 
shown a beautiful youth, he wanted to know 
whether his soul was equally beautiful. 
Plato said, ‘‘I mean by education that 
training which is given by suitable habits 
to the first instincts of virtue in children.”’ 
Locke declared, ‘‘ It is virtue, direct virtue, 
which is the head and invaluable part to be 
aimed at in education.’’ In America, where 
each citizen is a sovereign, we must demand, 
not merely that men should be good for 
their own sakes, but in order that the life of 
the State may be preserved. A wide-spread 
righteousness is, in a republic, a matter of 
necessity. Whereall ruleall, each man who 
falls into evil courses infects his neighbor, 
corrupting the law, and corrupting still 
more its enforcement. The question of 
manufacturing moral men becomes, there- 
fore, in a democracy, urgent to a degree un- 
known in a country where but a few selected 
persons guide the State. 

There is a special urgency at the present 
time. Theancient means of training youth 
have become enfeebled and distrusted. There 
was a time when a large part of the moral in- 
struction of mankind was superintended by 
clergy. The machinery of the church was 
set up and placed in the hands of men of 
dignity, because it has been believed that 
by no other means can we so effectually 
render ge upright. It is plain that 
much of the work which formerly was ex- 
clusively theirs, is so no longer. Much of 
it is presented by books, newspapers and 
home intercourse. 

The home, which has been the funda- 
mental agency of fostering morality in the 
young, is just nowin sore need of repair. 
We can no longer depend upon it alone for 
moral instruction. New dangers to it have 
arisen. In the complex civilization of city 
life; in the influx of ignorant and untutored 
foreigners; in the substitution of the apart- 
ment for the house; in the greater ease of 
divorce; in the larger freedom now given to 
children and to women; in the breaking 
down of class distinctions, and the readier 
accessibility of man to man; here are perils 
for boy and girl which did not exist before. 
And while these changes in the outward 
form of domestic life are advancing, certain 
seamen ces against moral peril which the 

ome formerly afforded have decayed. It 
would be curious to ascertain in how many 
families of our times prayers are offered to 
the preserver of the home, and to compare 
the number with that of those in which the 
holy practice was common half a century 
ago. It would be interesting to know how 
frequently parents to-day converse with 
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their children on subjects serious, pious or 
personal. The hurry of modern life has 
Swept away many uplifting intimacies. 
Even in families which prize them most, a 
few minutes only can be had each day for 
such fortifying things. Domestic training 
has shrunk, while the training of haphazard 
companions, the training of the streets, and 
the training of the newspapers have ac- 
quired a potency hitherto unknown. 

It is no wonder then that in such a moral 
crisis the community turns to that agency 
whose power is already felt in a multitude 
of other directions, the school. The cry 
comes to us, ‘‘Weestablished you at first 
to make our children wiser; we want you 
now for a profounder service. Can you not 
unite moral culture with intellectual ?’’ 
Morality must be learned in school. The 
state must assume her rightful function in 
the culture of character. True it is that the 
task of ethical education is so delicate and 
fine that the wisest man will hesitate over 
it. Job-work here is worse than no work. 
It is easy to spoil the soul in pope | it. 
Still something must be done as carefully 
as may be. That something must be done 
in the people’s schools. There is no other 
institution to which the state — safely 
trust this important task. How then can 


our present system be led on into this high- 
est office of education ? 

We are met with the objection that the 
public schools cannot give any instruction 


in the domain of morals for fear that in so do- 
‘ing they may invade the field of creed and 
dogma, in which it is a peculiar province ot 
the church to instruct its children in youth. 
We cannot agree with those who take this 
position. Society is based upon certain 
great principles that by universal consent, 
are regarded as the foundations upon which 
depend the safety of our homes and welfare 
of our children. All agree that a com- 
munity, where every man is rated as a liar 
or a thief, where dishonesty is the rule and 
honesty the exception; where lawlessness 
is unchecked and human life held at a low 
estimate, would not be a desirable place for 
a residence. Who would claim that this 
vast domain, embracing every sphere ot 
life, should be under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the church—and school dare not 
enter? Every crime punished by the State 
is a transgression of one of the Ten Com- 
mandments; every virtue binding together 
the brotherhood of man is inculcated in the 
Sermon onthe Mount. Honesty, reverence, 
temperance, purity, truthfulness, justice, 
mercy, or whatever tends to add to the use- 
fulness of the citizen, the stability of the 
government, or to raise the tone of society, 
comes within the legitimate province of 
moral instruction in the publicschool. But 
the question is asked, ‘‘ What of the exist- 
ence of God, and what of personal responsi- 
bility? To what extent should the teach- 
ings of the school invade the teachings of 
the church?’’ A French philosopher once 
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said, ‘‘ God is as necessary as liberty to the 
French people.’’ What was true in France 
then is true in America to-day. That this 
is a Christian nation is recognized in every 
legislature in the land; in every court, from 
the justice’s office of the village to the Su- 
preme Court of the nation. The sanctity of 
the oath is confirmed and strengthened by 
the expression, ‘‘So help you God.’’ No 
legislative assembly, no court of law, no 
political convention would dare breast the 
storm of indignation which would be raised 
by its convening on the Christian Sabbath. 
If our government has any stability, it is a 
stability rooted and grounded in the heart 
of the Christian people. If we have any 
culture, it is an outgrowth of our Christian 
civilization. There need be no difficulty in 
determining the extent to which this in- 
struction should go. The teacher will not 
inculcate a peculiar belief or creed of any 
sect or class of people. The mind of the 
child in the public schools must be left free 
to receive such distinctly religious instruc- 
tion in Sunday-school, church, family, or 
otherwise, as each parent may elect. In 
addition to this, no teacher should ridicule 
or bring into discredit or contempt peculiar 
religious views of those from whom the 
child comes. Nothing can be worse for the 
child than to have his respect for the re- 
ligion of his parents treated scornfully or 
even lightly. The ethics of the child will 
not be improved by formal instruction in 
liturgy, or catechism, or creed in the public 
school. Ifa religious formula is necessary, 
take the one which Christ taught His dis- 
ciples, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul, 
with all thy strength and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ This 
is comprehensive and universal enough to 
satisfy all the requirements of any body of 
religionists. A committee was once ap- 
pointed to examine the work in Harvard 
College to see if the institution was livin 
up to the ey purpose of its founders, an 
reported that the Greek catechism was re- 
cited regularly by the Freshmen; that 
Wollenbin’s system of divinity was dili- 
gently assumed by the other classes, and 
that on Saturday evening, in the presence 
of the President, the’ jalente repeated the 
sermon of the preceding Sunday, but the 
committee further reported, ‘‘ We are com- 

lled to lament the prevalence of several 
immoralities, particularly stealing, lying, 
swearing, idleness, picking of locks, and 
too frequent use of strong drink.’’ Mere 
formalities do not make character, and the 
memorizing of creeds does not make true 
manhood and womanhood, but because we 
cannot Presbyterianize or Romanize the 
State, it does not follow that we must athe- 
ize it. But without going beyond their law- 
ful domain, there is a broad range of moral 
instruction within which the public schools 
may find a field for most profitable and 
efficient work. 
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Ethical education may be carried on in 
three ways; first, through direct instruc- 
tion; second, through training, and third, 
—— the influence of the spiritual at- 
mosphere created in the school. First, as 
to direct instruction, is there a place for 
such instruction in the public schools, snd 
if so, what should be its nature and method? 
If instruction be a valuable element in 
moral training, it would seem to follow that 
it should not be crowded into a corner. It 
should havean assigned placein the program 
and thus receive its due share of attention. 
It is true that this is questioned by some, as- 
serting that such instruction should only be 
incidental. We believethat such instruction 
should be based on sound principles. The 
ultimate ofall moral discipline, including in- 
struction, is the training of the will to act 
habitually from high and worthy motives; 
but the will can be reached only through mo- 
tives or feelings, and these feelings can be 
awakened only by intellectual knowledge 
adapted to awaken them. In other words, 
conduct is determined by the will. The 
will is solicited by the feelings. The feel- 
ings are awakened by appropriate knowl- 
edge, and this awakening and this knowl- 
edge may be developed in the mind by the 
process called instruction. The teacher 
needs as clear a grasp of the principles and 
facts which underlie instruction in duty, as 
of those that guide in the teaching of any 
other branch of knowledge; and he needs to 
be as confident of reaching desired results. 
This instruction should be, not talking- 
about virtue, but talking-up virtue; not the 
giving of scientific knowledge concerning 

oodness, but the presentation of goodness 
in forms that will cause children to fall in 
love with it. Nature’s order is first the con- 
crete and then the abstract; first the example 
of law and then the principle ofit. The open- 
ing exercises of the schools should include 
choise ethical readings, brief accounts of 
noble men and women, tales of brave and 
fine actions, choice sayings of great teachers, 
illustrating character and conduct. There 
is no lack of material for such instruction, 
and who is there who has not received im- 
pressions from such a source when a child, 
that have been the means of making hima 
more elevated character through life. Our 
own history is rich in great characters, only 
less conspicuous than Washington and Lin- 
coln. Every form of personal goodness, 
every phase of social righteousness, finds 
ample illustrations in the recorded anec- 
dotes of actual men and women. The daily 
incidents of the newspapers furnish exam- 
ples of heroism, and examples of the conse- 
quences of vice, which in the hand of a 
tactful teacher produce lasting impressions. 
The readers of the young children might be 
still more used for the purpose of character- 
building, for they are made to consist 
largely of choice passages of ethical value. 
It is true that there has been great advance- 
ment in this direction in recent years; and 
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while the child is learning to read, he is 
learning also that which is of greater value 
tohim. It is not easy to overestimate the 
ethical value of an early study of Nature. 
The common animals and flowers illustrate 
nearly every human virtue, and literature 
abounds in ethical reference to them. In 
these and other ways a quite sufficient 
amount of ethical instruction might be 
secured. It is unquestionably the duty of 
the authorities of the public schools to see 
that direct instruction is given in each 
school, and that no less attention is given 
to this than to the other branches of knowl- 
edge. It is true that results will be ob- 
tained in proportion to the ability of the 
teacher to handle such subjects, for indeed 
there is no branch of instruction that re- 
quires so much skill as this. 

Training is more important than instruc- 
tion in ethics. Habits are the moulds into 
which the plastic spirit is to be run, shaping 
it into noble character. Much is now being 
done through the discipline of our public 
schools. Thechildren come under a system 
of law which they cannot ignore, change or 
defy, which rewards their obedience and 
punishes their disobedience. This alone to 
the child of lawless homes is an immense 
boon. The importance of moral training 
cannot be overestimated, and there is no 
period too early to begin. Spencer was 
once asked by a mother when she should 
begin to train her child. He replied, 
‘*Madam, how old is your child?’’ She 
answered, ‘‘ Four years of age.’’ He said, 
‘*You are too late, you have lost the four 
best years.’’ The necessity of this moral 
training in the public schools is increased 
on account of the fact that in many homes 
the training is such as to debase rather than 
to elevate, and without such training in the 
schools the child is lost tocrime. Statistics 
show that there is much more in training 
than in heredity. Where children of crim- 
inals have been placed in good homes by 
benevolent societies, where they receive the 
moral training of a — home, a large per- 
centage have turned out to be upright citi- 
zens. 


We frequently know of a child who 
has been brought up under the care of wise 
and pious parents, and whose surroundings 
have been only such as would produce good 
morals, has yet turned out to be a disgrace 


to his ancestors. We are sometimes at a 
loss to account for such a result, but could 
it not be true that, with all the good inten- 
tions of such parents, their manner of train- 
ing was not such as should be adapted to 
that special child had they given him the 
proper study so as to understand him fully ? 
In most cases we are still inclined to believe 
that the training was not what it should 
have been. 

The training by a teacher has been the 
means of changing the life of many a man 
or woman, and it is also true that improper 
training by teachers has been the means of 
ruining many who might otherwise have 
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been reputable and trustworthy citizens. 
Self-government ought certainly to be the 
end to which all moral education should 
look, and ought to be developed as far as 
ible in school years. We hear much 
about the seven school virtues—regularity, 
—-,. neatness, accuracy, silence, in- 
ustry and obedience. Teachers are some- 
times taught that these will make a perfect 
school. We have seen schools of this kind 
where all these virtues were enforced 
through fear of physical punishment. Such 
training is the kind that makes prisons 
necessary. If the child is trained in school 
to look at well-doing only as a means of 
avoiding punishment, when he gets away 
from the school-room and into the world he 
will refrain from ne crime only on 
account of the presence of police power. 
The morals of an entire school can be de- 
based by degrading punishments. The 
dunce-cap, the dunce-block, the gag, etc., 
were the idiotic follies of the old-time teach- 
ers. True, they were ignorant of their folly, 
and many good men have come out of such 
schools, but how many more have been so 
hardened on account of such degrading pun- 
ishments that their lives have been lost to 
all that was good and elevating! But while 
we do not have such punishments in these 
modern days in our public schools, yet there 
is one that seems not to have disappeared, 
the assaulting of a child with opprobious 
epithets. The teacher who calls a dull child 
a dunce or a blockhead commits a crime 
which ought to be punished by dismissal. 
Teachers sometimes pride themselves on the 
fact that they never use the rod, and yet 
pierce children’s souls with bitter words 
morc cruel and more degrading than the 
blows upon the body. It would be much 
better to have a child whipped in school 
than called a liar, a sneak or other like de- 
grading epithet. Some one has said that 
striking a child in anger is not punishing, 
but fighting, and fighting a child at that; 
but the thrusting of a child with bitter 
words is worse than fighting; it is soul mur- 
der. The good name of the pupil should be 
as dear to the teacher as the apple of his eye, 
and any teacher who does not so consider it 
should not be allowed in a school-room, and 
any school board that is responsible for suck 
teacher remaining in the school is responsi- 
ble to the Maker for the moral degradation 
of the pupils under the supervision of such 
an one. Bishop Brooks once wrote, ‘‘ The 
true mother loves her son and loves the 
truth. Asaresult the child is educated in 
the right manner. The disciples loved 
Christ and they loved the men around 
them; consequently their work among them 
‘was crowned with success. If you would 
teach a man a duty or a truth which he 
should know, you must have this double 
love. To comfort a man in grief, you must 
have one hand on the strong rock of abso- 
lute truth and the other on the trembling, 
afflicted soul. Kindness without truth is not 
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kind; truth without kindness is not truth.’’ 

Another way in which moral education 
may be carried on is the ethical atmosphere 
of a school. In the growth of a plant, at- 
mospheric conditions are of equal import- 
ance with the nature of the seed sown and 
the kind of culture bestowed uponit. This 
largely depends upon the teacher. The 
schools that have been most noted for the 
culture of character have always had a 
noble man or woman at the core of their 
wisesystems. Arnold madeRugby. Some 
vital personality makes every school which 
makes men. Children are natural imita- 
tors, so that the dress, the speech, the tones 
of voice, the manners of the teacher are apt 
to be reproduced in the plays and amuse- 
ments of the children atalltimes. Instruc- 
tion in duty, whether incidental or regular, 
must come from the heart of the teacher. 
He must believe and feel the truth which 
he teaches, and his instruction must glow 
with enthusiasm. Some one has said, 
‘* Words have weight where there is a man 
back of them.’’ Noble sentiments have 
their most potent moral influence when 
they dwell in the teacher’s life. If he 
would banish falsehood and other vices 
from his pupils’ hearts, he must first exor- 
cise them for his own. If he would make 
man truthful, gentle, kind and just, his 
own life must daily exhibit these virtues. 
Some may be in favor of excluding direct 
religious teaching from our schools, but 
who is in favor of excluding religious in- 
fluence? Attempt to do that and the friends 
of our public schools, of all beliefs, and the 
unbeliever as well, would rise up in rebel- 
lion against it. From that influence flows 
the personality of the teacher, for if he bea 
truly pious person, humble in his estimate 
of himself, not valuing his authority on its 
own account, but using it as an instrument 
for higher ends, he will be sure to com- 
municate his spirit to his pupils, and by 
that spirit will open their hearts to the re- 
ception of the highest spiritual truths. 

We all, therefore, must be convinced of 
the absolute necessity of ethical training in 
the public schools. There was a time when 
it was commonly believed that intellectual 
education would reduce crime, and that the 
more schools we establish, the better the 
people would become; that compulsory 
educational laws, which were enacted by 
one state after another, would eventually 
correct all the evils of society. This was a 
wrong idea. Experience shows that the 
criminal of to-day has been in our public 
and private schools; that there it was he 
learned to read, write and figure, and, per- 
haps, acquired some information that en- 
abled him to be a more successful criminal. 

What a great responsibility then is de- 
volving upon our public schools! Upon 
the moral training in our public schools 
depends the future of our country, whether 
it shall be made up of an honest, virtuous 
people or be the home of lawlessness. 
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But what have the directors of the State 
of Pennsylvania to do with this? What 
responsibility should we assume? Who 
can deny that those of us here to-day, and 
others throughout the State, are directly 
responsible for the moral training of the 
next generation? We alone are responsi- 
ble. The course of instruction in a school 
is subject to the direction of the Board of 
Education. If ethical instruction is in- 
cluded in the branches of study”, it must be 
placed there and endorsed by the directors. 
The training and atmosphere of the school 
depends upon the character and ability of 
the teacher. The teacher is selected and 
holds his or her position by virtue of the 
authority of the school board, and yet with 
what little care this important position is 
filled. How many directors use their offi- 
cial position for their own personal benefit, 
either to assist them in a business way or to 
bring favor to personal friends! This, we 
say, is the curse of the public schools. Po- 
litical and other influences have so entered 
into the selection of teachers that those who 
seek this employment have fixed a low esti- 
mate on the necessary qualifications re- 
quired. Directors establish their low stand- 
ard of the qualifications by admitting that 
teachers should be selected from those who 
live within a certain territorial limit. What 
other business on earth makes such a re- 
quirement? What we want in our public 
schools, what every director should look at 
in the selection of teachers, is the best qual- 
ifications to fill such positions, and it is de- 
grading to even insinuate that partisanship, 
sectarianism, territorial limit or any other 
reason should affect such selection. Let us 
then realize that the moral training that 
must be brought about in the public school 
can only be produced by the directors of 
the State placing the qualifications of the 
teacher at a higher standard, and in liber- 
ally rewarding the competent for their ser- 
vices. 


SHOULD A SCHOOL BOARD BE PARTISAN ? 


was the subject of the following paper by 
Mr. J. Milton Lutz, of Landsdowne: 


Should any School Board be partisan? 
Emphatically, No. Norshould a school di- 
rector be partisan,nor should a school teacher 
be partisan, nor a county superintendent be 
partisan. A School Board should be com- 
posed of the best, most representative, broad- 
minded, liberal-thinking men or women in 
any community or district, who are above 
any semblance of partisanism in the admin- 
istration or discharge of their duties as 
school directors. If there is one place where 
partisanship should not gain foothold or 
control, it is in our public schools, the safe- 
guards of the nation. 

Our schools are the keystone that must 
cement us together as a great nation; our 
schools are the altars upon which we lay 
our young and entreat the Father of all to 
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accept and make this sacrifice an atonement 
for all our sins of ignorance in the past, 
with the prayer that the free schools of our 
country may be free indeed, untrammeled 
by partisanship or corruption of any kind, 
and that our people may get life and light 
and liberty through the public schools, and 
that the ignorance and superstition that is 
now rending other nations, may never, 
never stain the purity of these distinguish- 
ing marks of our own country, or the motto 
of our fair Commonwealth. Let our public 
schools be placed on so high a plane as to 
be forever above any charge of partisan- 
ship from any source whatsoever. 

Should a School Board be partisan politi- 
cally? No. While many School Boards in 
our State are entirely of one political faith, 
that faith and feeling should never be al- 
lowed to demonstrate or assert itself in the 
administration of school work or duty. No 
one should be discriminated against because 
they or theirs are not politically of the same 
belief. Noman who will carry party poli- 
tics into school affairs is worthy the office 
of School Director. Such an one cannot be 
fair to all in the discharge of his duties, and 
fairness and honesty should be the slogan 
of every school director or School Board 
wherever such a body exists. 

A look abroad will give us a good text 
why a school board should not be partisan 
in its make-up. In nations where ignorance 
and superstition exist, those who have 
charge of the school affairs should be inde- 
fatigable in teaching loyalty and patriotism, 
that love of country which is so early and so 
faithfully instilled into the minds and hearts 
of our own children, and no body of men or 
educational overseers or supervisors of anj 
land adhering to these fundamental princi- 
ples could be partisan. 

The humblest citizen is interested in the 
maintenance and improvement of the pub- 
lic school system, because it lies at the 
foundation of our national existence, and 
the active duties of private and public life 
are better performed by cultivated and intel- 
ligent men and women than by ignorant 
and uncultivated, and to make possible these 
results the school must, in co-operation with 
the home, train the children to become in- 
telligent thinkers and voters, fair-minded 
jurymen, upright judges, discreet and hon- 
est legislators, incorruptible executive offi- 
cers, good and God-fearing men and women. 

The early statute laws of Massachusetts 
had this in view when they especially en- 
joined upon all trustees, directors and in- 
structors of youth to exert their best en- 
deavors to impress upon the minds of the 
children and youth committed to their care 
and instruction the principles of piety and 
justice, a sacred regard for truth, love of 
country, love of humanity, universal benev- 
olence and other enumerated kindred vir- 
tues which are an ornament to human soci- 
ety, and the basis upon which a republican 
constitution is founded. 
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The time has come when the essential 
elements of civic instruction must be taught 
in all grades of our public schools, that true 
patriotism, and not partisanism, is the 
standard of American citizenship, that the 
watchword of our youth be duty, not de- 
struction. 

The true wealth of a nation is not found 
in its material accumulations, or in the 
skill of its people to make and accumulate 
money, but in its men and women of charac- 
ter and culture who aim in all the relations 
of life to elevate and ennoble humanity. 
Such a training will prepare the young to 
become a blessing to themselves, ornaments 
to society and the bulwarks of the State. 
And when we reflect that this training is 
possible to many through the public schools 
only, it should be our one thought and aim 
to keep them pure and free from any possible 
taint of partisanship. 

A careful reader of history cannot fail to 
be impressed with the fact that every race, 
and in some measure, every generation, 
seems to have had some special task, seems 
to have performed some special function in 
the development of the world’s civilization; 
each race seems to have proclaimed some 
new or hitherto forgotten truth, or to have 
established some new institution among 
men. This is one of the most instructive 
and cheering in human annals, the idea of 
government. It was first administered by 
the patriarch in the family, afterwards in the 
pate, a9 of families, then amid the strifes 
of contending households and their leaders, 
by the wisdom or brute force of some one 
mightier than the others, a tribe was estab- 
lished; fired by ambition, some still mightier 
leader arose and many tribes were consoli- 
dated into a nation, and at last there came 
forth the great empires of the ancient world. 
Such an empire was Babylon, such an em- 
peror was Pharaoh. 

In these later days, their rule would be 
intolerable, but in their day they taught 
the world the possibility of great states. 
This was the lesson of those early times, 
but it was only one, and that among the 
most P may one of the lessons that men 
needed to learn. Man needed religion, and 
the Hebrew race came forth as the teacher 
of that principle which was incorporated 
into their daily life; it was the foundation 
of their body politic; the children of Abra- 
ham were the priests of mankind and 
uttered their sacred truths with such em- 

hasis that the world was compelled to 

isten. 

Man needed art and philosophy and the 
Hellenic race or age came forward as the in- 
terpreters of these higher mysteries. It 
was the function of this marvelous people 
to awaken the sleeping intellect of the 
world, to call into active exercise the 
reason, the imagination and taste of man- 
kind. And well they performed the task 
assigned them, for Grecian ideals still rule, 
to a great extent, the thinking world. 
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But in the course of events the old idea of 
empire must be replaced by a new and 
better one; instead of brute force and the 
mere will of the despot, the nations must be 
governed by principles, by wisely ordained 
rules; in short, law must take the place of 
mere personal domination, and lo! there ap- 
peared the great Roman Commonwealth. 
Thus began the study and development of 
jurisprudence; law and politics began to be 
a science. 

These achievements of past generations 
we are to-day inheriting. The idea of 
national unity comes to us from the dawn 
of history. The religion taught by Moses 
has spread itself over the civilized world. 
Greek art and Greek thought have schooled 
mankind to a love and true appreciation of 
beauty, and the discernment of truth, the 
legal maxims that rule our course, are 
lineally derived from the Pandects and the 
Institutes, the twentieth century is the heir 
of all the ages. 

Now, he is a thriftless heir who does not 
improve on his estate. If we have taken 
from our predecessors, we should bequeath 
to those who come after us, and what shall 
be our legacy? What shall the twentieth 
century and the American republic be- 
queath to mankind? May we not say that 
the problem of to-day is the educational 

roblem? In what age, in what country 

ave men made such outlays of money for 
the establishment of schools as in our own 
country? Every civilized nation is agitat- 
ing the question and seeking the best attain- 
able light upon the subject. Ifthe historian 
of a thousand years hence, as he sums up 
the achievements of the different epochs in 
the world’s annals, does not assign to this 
age the honor of being the teacher of the 
race, in the philosophy and practice of edu- 
cation, then it must seem that the record 
he will make for us will be, that with the 
noblest opportunities ever enjoyed by men, 
we have done nothing. 

Our es lack, in these days, is not a 
want of material wealth; we have grown 
wonderfully rich in all outward things; we 
have compelled all nations to contribute to 
our worldly comfort, but this national pros- 
perity must be considered after all, a sub- 
ordinate thing. The right product of high- 
est civilization is an improved humanity. 

What are we doing in the development of 
noble men and women? In the way of in- 
creasing the worth and enlarging the power 
of the race? These are the functions of the 
twentieth century educationally, and these 
results ought to be achieved by an honest 
consideration of every proposed improve- 
ment. There must be an inspiring, uplift- 
ing but thoughtful progress. When the 
discussions of these times are closed, when 
the educational battles of the times have 
been fought, there should be left a priceless 
and permanent heritage for the benefit of 
all mankind, a new and nobler philosophy 
of education. 
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And how can we better subserve the cause 
of true education, broad education, than by 
faithfulness to our great work as directors 
of public schools? By loyally abstaining 
from any semblance of what might be con- 
sidered partisan. What will more effectu- 
ally redound to the glory and permanent 
worth of this great republic and this grand 
old Commonwealth than the development of 
sound, unpartisan educational philosophy ? 
To every director there is an echo in his 


work, loyalty to duty and not to party;: 


loyalty to every pupil, irrespective of party 
parental or party affiliation. 

To every county superintendent, there is 
a call, To your tents, O Israel, that the 
enemies of education may be routed. To 
every teacher there should be an inspiration 
in the thought that he or she is laying the 
surest foundations for true national great- 
ness. 

Duty, without favoritism to any, not 
creed, social standing or political affiliations 
or influence, should stand between director 
or teacher and the future American citizen 
and his possibilities as a history maker. 

To every pupil in our schools there should 
be a healthful stimulus in the thought that 
by faithful study and worthy conduct, he 
too, may show an appreciation of what this 
great Commonwealth is striving to do to 


elevate and uplift our vast population. 
When the great body of the youth of 


successive generations are so taught and 
disciplined, we shall have order without 
force, government without arms, power 
without excess and freedom without license. 
Manliness is the natural growth of such 
souls. 

At ancient Rome the Temple of Honor 
was entered through the Temple of Virtue. 
The classic conception is still true. The 
temple of our civic virtue is through the 
school house, and through it we must enter 
the temple ofcivichonor. The self-governed 
must be self-controlled by an intelligence 
that has been instructed at the oracles of 
ene and religion. The paths that 

ave been trodden by Hamilton and Web- 
ster will have a perpetual fascination for 
the aspiring and ingenuous youth. The 
records of the past, in the development of 
civil power, through which we discern the 
laws of social growth, are marked with in- 
justice and stained with blood, but it is 
prophetic of a better day when universal 
freedom shall be established upon a common 
tecognition of the rights of man, and a 
common obedience to the dictates of justice 
and equality, without favoritism or parti- 
sanism. 

As directors of public schools with such 
stupendous responsibilities resting upon us, 
responsibilities I fear, we so often do not 
comprehend or estimate their importance, 
with duties that we owe to our Common- 
wealth, our neighbor and ourselves, dare we 
be partisan? I say No, emphatically, No! 

Let us rise above party and party affilia- 
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tions in the discharge of this one duty if in 
no other, and be loyal and patriotic in the 
discharge of our every obligation. If we 
have assumed the office of a school director, 
let us each, individually and collectively, 
be loyal to the humblest as well as the 
noblest of our rising generation and nation. 

D. R. Morgan, of Fayette county, 
thought the paper good. Hewasglad to 
have the writer present it, and expected to 
treasure up its substance. He urged the 
directors of the department to carry out 
the suggestions of the author, and at the 
approaching February elections in Penn- 
sylvania, aim not to be partisan, but vote 
for the best interests of the community. 
He thought partisanship the curse of the 
State. 

F. R. Bruner, of Berks county, agreed 
with Mr. Lutz that boards should not be 
partisan, but how can we avoid it? The 
law demands that each party shall nomi- 
nate its candidates, and a board of mixed 
politics can hardly be avoided. Then 
there are book concerns that, by distrib- 
uting a few hundred dollars in a district, 
often influence the election of men favor- 
able to their publications. This will have 
its influence in making the board partisan. 
Possibly if we had a law for the purpose 
the difficulty could be avoided, but not 
otherwise. 

Mr. Graham thought that party lines 
should be ignored in the election of 
teachers and directors. The aim should 
be to get the best possible material to fill 
these positions. 

Mr. Gross agreed with the author of 
the paper in every particular but one. 
The condition of affairs in Pennsylvania 
may be such that there is not much 
chance for difficulties in a board on ac- 
count of difference of party, but some- 
times the same trouble may arise on ac- 
count of two factions in one party. In 
his district last year each of the two fac- 
tions of the Republican party had three 
members in the board, and a serious 
deadlock resulted. The matter was car- 
ried to court, and the judge, after allow- 
ing about two months for a possible 
friendly solution of the matter, removed 
the whole board and appointed a new 
non-partisan board, in which three parties 
were represented. A week agoeach party 
nominated the same men who had been 
appointed by the judge. That is how we 
solved the problem. 

Another speaker said that he repre- 
sented a borough where there are five 
Republicans to one Democrat, and al- 
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though a Democrat, he was serving his 
third term on the Board. It is evident 
that party lines are not tightly drawn in 
ourtown. We musteducate our directors 
above partisanship. But we need the dif- 
ferent political parties. The safety of the 
country demands it. We should never 
support a Republican in school matters un- 
less he be qualified for theplace. The elec- 
tion of teachers, and purchase of supplies 
are matters that should not be affected by 
political prejudice. What we want is to 
get good people to fill our school posi- 
tions, without regard to their political 
faith. Not that they should have none, 
for the teacher or superintendent who has 
no political views is not fit to serve—he 
is not a good citizen. Buta conscientious 
director should not be governed by these 
considerations. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Dr. Schaeffer, at this point, answered 
the questions that had been handed him, 
as follows: 

1. Have school directors a right to pay out 
money for building purposes that has been col- 
lected for general school use, provided that 
there is no iudebtedness, and that there is no 
money in the treasury ? 

The law says not. 

2. When a school board is organized as a 
board of health, have they the right to use the 
money appropriated for schools to pay physi- 
cians for attending cases of contagious diseases? 

The courts havenot decided. In Cam- 
bria county a judge hinted in a decision 
that the passage of that law implied the 
right to use the school funds in that way. 
Many people think that school money 
ought not to be diverted from the objects 
for which it was collected. I hope you 
will express your opinion as to the repeal 
of our present cumbersome law on the 
subject. 

3. Can a director collect wages for work done 
by him on the school for which he is director ? 

No. 

4. How should the directors attending the 
County Directors’ Convention be paid? 

A bill providing for two dollars a day 
and three cents a mile will soon be con- 
sidered. I believe this to be right. 

5. What reason can be advanced for reducing 
the membership of school boards to three? 

I used to think that this would pre- 
vent deadlocks, but I do not think it 
always does it. 

6. What remedy would you suggest for dead- 
locks in school boards? 


I am inclined to believe with a judge of 
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Schuylkill county that a board had better 
consist of either five or seven members. 

7. In view of the fact that the money appro- 
priated for the Township High Schools was suf- 
ficient to pay only 40 per cent. of the amount 
allowed by law for the past year, and has never 
been sufficient to pay the full amount, is it not 
wise to ask legislation combining boroughs and 
and townships ? 


As soon as the State Treasurer allows 


us to do so we will pay the other sixty 


per cent. There is now $1,000,000 un- 
paid. Why, you must ask him. 

8. Has the State appropriation been increased. 
or decreased during the last ten years ? 

In almost all directions but for educa- 
tion state appropriations have increased 
during the last ten years. In 1895 the 
appropriations for charitable institutions. 
was $871,373, in 1903 it was $2,050,997. 
In 1895 the appropriation for the indi- 
gent insane was $667,181, while in 1903. 
it was $1,500,471. In 1895 the appropri- 


ation for penitentiaries and reformatories 
was $367,127, but in 1903 it was $526,- 
258. In 1895 the appropriation to pay the 
expenses of the different departments was 
$558,041, while in 
553- 
were $667,300, while in 


1903 it was $1,460, 
In 1895 the salarie sof the judiciary 
1903 they 
amounted to $974,205. In 1895 public 
printing and binding cost $256,711, in 1903 
they cost $325,000. In 1895 the national 
guard cost $350,000, while in 1903 it re- 
ceived $412,300. Ju 1895 educational in- 
stitutions in this State received $6,911,015, 
but in 1903 they received only $6,382,637. 
In 1895 the appropriation to common 
schools was $5,500,000 with $98,000 in 
normal school students. In 1903 the total 
appropriation to common schools was 
$5,500,000, and from this amount the 
legislature deducted $237,500 for State 
aid to normal students and $50,000 for 
township high schools, leaving only 
$5,212,500 for common schools for the year 
ending June, 1905, $287,500 less than in 
1895. And this has been done, although 
the number of pupils has increased from 
994,407 in 1893 to $1,200,230 in 1904. 
The revenues of this State in 1895 were, 
roughly speaking, about $14,000,000, 
while for the last fiscal year they were 
more than $19,000,000, and yet the school 
appropriation sank. I don’t wish to think 
for you. These are the facts. Consider 
them. 

The Chair appointed the following 
committee to audit the treasurer’s ac- 
count: W. M. Bowen, R. E. Van Naton 
and J. C. Frederick. 
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J. H. Waidlich, of Bucks county, 
moved that this State Department of 
School Directors recommend to Governor 
Pennypacker the reappointment of Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 

The following delegates and alternates 
were appointed to represent this depart- 
ment at the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association, to be held at 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove during 
the first week in July, 1905 (July 3-7): 

Delegates—E. S. Hassler, Wm. M. Bowen, B. 
F. Hunsicker. 

Alternates—F. R. Stotler, J. A. McLaughrey, 
D. F. Bast. 


Adjourned. 





THURSDAY EVENING. 


I ie Department was entertained at the 
opening of the evening session by the 
Harrisburg High School Orchestra, which 
played several selections. This orchestra 


is under the able leadership of Prof. Rose, 
and is one of the several musical organi- 
zations which exist in this high school, 


which on this and previous occasions 
have contributed to the enjoyment of the 
many educational meetings that have 
convened here. 

Dr. Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent 
of Allegheny county, was introduced as 
the speaker of the evening, and delivered 
a very interesting and suggestive address 
on ‘‘The School and the Home.’’ Dr. 
Hamilton said that the first business of a 
nation was to make great souls of good 
quality. He then showed the essentials 
necessary for the making of these great 
souls, indicated where the responsibility 
lay, and explained how the home could 
co-operate with the school in their devel- 
opment. The lecture was throughout re- 
plete with telling illustrations and sound, 
practical advice to parents, and these, 
together with the convincing logic, the 
elegant diction and pleasing address of 
the speaker, made it a lecture not soon to 
be forgotton. Our notes were very full, 
but as he wishes to use the address else- 
where, and requests that we shall not 
publish it at this time, we pass it with 
this brief mention. 

At the conclusion of the address Dr. 
Hamilton was tendered a vote of thanks 
by the Department. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 


HE Department participated in the 

morning devotional exercises of the 
high school, which were conducted by 
Principal Downs, and included the sing- 
ing of a hymn, the responsive reading of 
Psalm 148 and the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Dr. Hamilton was asked to ad- 
dress the school, but was excused from 
making any extended remarks on account 
of the fact that he was already on the 
programme for one address during the 
morning and was suffering from a sore 
throat. 

After the high school pupils had re- 
tired to their classrooms, the reports of 
committees were called for. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions made the following 
report: 

RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved, That the thanks of this depart- 
ment are due and are hereby tendered the 
school officials of Harrisburg for the use of their 
hall in which to hold our sessions; to the 
students of the high school and Prof. Rose for 
their excellent musical selections, to the officers 
of the department for their time and labor, and 
to all others who have in any way contributed 
to the interest, comfort and success of this 
meeting. (Adopted). 

2. Resolved, That it is the sense of this de- 
partment that no teacher shall be allowed to 
teach on a provisional certificate for a period 
longer than one year, and no longer than two 
years on a professional certificate. That is to 
say that after a teacher has taught three years, 
he or she shall not be allowed to teach, except 
he or she obtain a professional certificate, and 
after a teacher has taught for five years, he or 
she shall not be allowed to teach, except he or 
she obtain a permanent certificate. The Legis- 
lative Committee is hereby instructed to draw 
up a bill for presentation to the present session 
of Legislature, which shall carry out and en- 
force the provisions of this resolution. (Laid 
on the table). 

3. Resolved, That our State Legislature should 
be urged to appropriate enough money for the 
benefit of township high schools, that they may 
receive the full amounts allowed by law. 
(Adopted). 

4. Resolved, That the legal educational quali- 
fications for county superintendents should at 
least equal qualifications requisite for a princi- 
pal of a township high school. (Adopted). 

5. Resolved, That this department favor the 

assage of a law, authorizing the State Super- 
intendent to revoke a teacher’s certificate of 
any grade or character on presentation of proofs 
of gross immorality or abandonment of contract 
without valid reason, in addition to the causes 
for which a certificate may be revoked under 
existing laws. (Laid on the table). 

6. Resolved, That as the present law author- 
izing school boards to act as boards of health in 
townships and boroughs is cumbersome, in- 
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effective and not clearly defined as to its pro- 
visions it should be repealed. (Adopted). 

7. Resolved, That the laws providing for the 

holding of city and borough institutes to be so 
amended as to permit cities and boroughs to 
hold said annual institutes at different inter- 
vals throughout the school term, instead of five 
consecutive days, providing the aggregate time 
shall not be less than five days. (Adopted). 
. 8. Whereas, A majority of school districts in 
the State have not availed themselves of the 
provisions of the township high school law, so 
that in a majority of school districts pupils of 
high school grade are denied such advantages 
as are now guaranteed in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota and some other states of the Union, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this department urge upon 
the State Legislature, now in session, the pass- 
age of an act requiring school districts to pro- 
vide high school instruction for pupils prepared 
for it, either by establishing high schools within 
the district, or by paying the tuition of pupils 
who attend high schools in other districts. 
(Adopted). 

9. Resolved, That the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the principals of the 
State Normal Schools, be requested to arrange, 
if possible, that State Board examinations be 
held at the same time at all the normal schools, 
and that the same questions be used at all the 
schools, that these questions be prepared by a 
committee of able and experienced persons, 
familiar with normal school needs and condi- 
tions, having special knowledge of the subjects 


in which they prepare questions, and that 
sufficient time be allowed to the board for the 


examination in each branch of study. 


(Adopted). 

On motion, it was agreed to take up the 
resolutions separately, and the depart- 
ment proceeded to their consideration, 
with results given above. 

The first resolution was adopted with- 
out debate. The second gave rise to the 
following discussion : 

J. C. Taylor, of Lackawanna, thought 
that conditions might be such as to make 
such legislation bad. In case a superin- 
tendent be changed in a district just at 
the expiration of the third provisional 
certificates of a number of teachers, how 
would the new superintendent know 
which of these teachers were deserving 
of professional certificates ? 

Another speaker: If such a law were 
passed, there ought to be a provision for 
higher scholarship in the applicant before 
the higher form of certificate be granted. 
The equivalent of the first year high 
school course should be demanded before 
granting a professional certificate, and of 
the second year high school branches 
before a permanent certificate be secured. 
= Supt. Hamilton was not opposed to the 
resolution, but called the attention of the 
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department to the fact that its passage as 
a law would double the attendance of the 
normal schools within two years and 
would close most of the academies, and a 
larger appropriation would be required. 

W. H. Howard, of Cameron, thought 
that a teacher who holds a provisional 
certificate for three years, and is not then 
ready for a professional, is not fit to teach. 
We want our pupils taught, and it can be 
done only by good teachers. A teacher 
can teach only what she knows. Only 
normal graduates ought to be allowed to 
teach. The objection of Mr. Taylor can 
be overcome by the new superintendent 
asking the advice of the old. 

Supt. W. W. Ulerich, of Westmoreland, 
would like all teachers to be normal grad- 
uates, but thought we could not educate 
enough teachers in the normal schools in 
the next ten years to fillourschools. He 
believed in the resolution. He stated 
that in his district there were teachers 
who are not fit for their positions, but are 
kept in office by certain directors. He 
favored a law that will allow a poor 
teacher to be turned down after three 
years. In Westmoreland county, after 
three years’ teaching, if the provisional 
certificate adds up 15 or less, these teach- 
ers are invited to join a professional cer- 
tificate class. Certain professional books 
are pointed out for their reading, an ex- 
amination is given, and a professional 
certificate is granted to those who are suc- 
cessful in passing. As to employing only 
normal graduates, that would not be wise. 
All normal graduates are not successful 
teachers. We want good teachers, even 
if they do not have a normal diploma. 
But we need a law that will get rid of the 
indefinite removal of the lower forms of 
certificate. 

J. F. Barton, of Shippensburg, favored 
that part of the resolution which referred 
to the provisional certificate, but did not 
believe that it would result after three 
years in the employment of only normal 
graduates. He did not believe that the 
proposed law would drive all applicants 
for schools into the normal schools nor 
close the local academies. It would prob- 
ably cause more teachers to attend nor- 
mal schools, but not all. The intention 
was only to get rid of poor and indifferent 
teachers and make sure of having better 
ones, whether normal graduates or not. 

A. J. Simons, of Wayne county, moved 
to amend by striking out the resolution 
that referred to provisional certificates. 
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Dr. Hamilton insisted that the passage 
of such a law would double the enroll- 
ment of the normal schools. He did not 
think that this was a bad effect, but 
thought it well for the Department to 
consider it on account of the additional 
money it would take from the school ap- 
propriation for aid to normal students. 
He also thought that the normal schools 
could not turn out enough teachers to fill 
the schools. This would compel superin- 
tendents in order to have enough teachers 
to lower their standards of requirements 
for certificates. 

F. B. Hopper, of Luzerne, moved that 
the resolution be tabled, which was 
done. 

The third and fourth resolutions were 
adopted without debate. 

The sixth resolution aroused the fol- 
lowing expression of opinion: 

J. F. Barton, of Shippensburg, moved 
to amend by striking out that part of it 
referring to breaking contracts. 

Wm. F. Evans, of Columbia county, 
stated that his board had trouble on ac- 
count of broken contracts. As it is, the 
contract binds the board only. It ought 
to be binding on both parties. 


Henry Moyer, of Lycoming county, 
stated that the nearby city of Williams- 
port often took their best teachers during 


the term- He favored the passage of the 
resolution. 

Wm. M. Bowen, of Chester county: 
There is a teacher's side to this question. 
Let us be careful not to crush out ambi- 
tion in the teacher by not allowing them 
to reap the reward of their efforts at im- 
provement. Let us either pay teachers 
who have such opportunities the desired 
increase of salary, or let them go. 

J. F. Hendricks, of Bucks, favored the 
resolution. Contracts should bind both 
sides. A sense of honor is a necessary 
qualification ina teacher. Hestated that 
his board would employ only teachers 
who were not under contract elsewhere. 
He admired the teacher whose ambition 
had led him to make himself worth more 
money and favored permitting such teach- 
ers to leave before expiration of their 
contracts, provided they honorably asked 
permission before negotiating with an- 
other board. 

Hon. R. L. Myers agreed with Mr. 
Bowen. He did not believe that a teach- 
er’s contract should be more binding than 
an attorney’s. 

At this point in the discussion, as it was 
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evident that no satisfactory conclusion 
could be reached, the resolution was laid 
upon the table. 

The remaining ‘resolutions were 
adopted unanimously without debate. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATVE COMMITTEE. 


The Legislative Committee, through 
their Secretary, Hon. Robert L. Myers, 
made the following report. 


To the State School Directors’ Association : 

Your committee, after having considered all 
the propositions and resolutions presented to 
them, report as follows: 

I. With reference to the resolution presented 
by the school board of Cooperstown, asking for 
legislation that will enable high schools estab- 
lished jointly by boroughs and townships to 
participate in the township high school appro- 
priation, we recommend that this Association 
endorse this request. 

2. With reference to a proposed law presented 
by the Scranton city school board, providing 
for the pensioning of teachers, we recommend 
that this Association approve this proposition. 

3. With reference to the first resolution pre- 
sented by the school directors of Montgomery 
county, relative to the appropriations to the 
common schools, the State normal schools and 
the township high schools, we recommend that 
this Association record the following minute: 
(a) That the State appropriation to common 
schools should be increased in proportion to 
the increase in the revenues of the Common- 
wealth since the passage of the Revenue Act of 
1891, and that the. State appropriation to com- 
mon schools should be further increased to 
cover the amounts appropriated to encourage 
township high schools and to pay the tuition of 
students attending the State normal schools. 
(b) That the relation between the common 
schools and towhship high schools and the 
State normal schools is too close to permit of 
valid objections to the simple plan of including 
these three items in one general appropriation. 

4. With reference to the second resolution 
presented by the school directors of Mont- 
gomery county, praying for an amendment to 
the minimum salary law so as to permit of the 
employment of special teachers in music, draw- 
ing, etc., at such compensation as may be mutu- 
ally agreed upon by directors and teachers, we 
recommend that this Association endorse this 
petition. 

5. Two years ago this Association appointed 
a committee to report on the propriety of estab- 
lishing a school for habitual truants, habitual 
school offenders and vagrant children. This 
committee reported through its chairman, Dr. 
J. H. Morgan, of Carlisle, to this Association at 
its meeting last year, at which time a commit- 
tee was appointed to formulate a bill and have 
the same presented to the Legislature at the 
session of 1905. This bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Maust, of 
Cumberland county, January 24th. It was re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on Educa- 
tion February 2, and is now on the files of the 
House, and is known as ‘“‘ House Bill No. 57, 
file folio 305.’’ A copy of the bill is herewith 
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attached and may be read by the secretary of 
the Association if called for. Your Committee 
on Legislation recommend that this Association 
approve ‘‘ House Bill No. 57, file folio 305.” 

6. With reference to ‘‘ House Bill No. 64, file 
folio 345,’’ which authorizes any pupils living 
more than three-fourths of a mile from the 
nearest school in the district in which they re- 
side to attend schools in an adjoining district 
at the expense of the district in which they re- 
side, without the consent of either district, we 
recommend that the Association record its dis- 
approval of this measure. 

7. With reference to ‘‘ Senate Bill No. 45, file 
folio 291,’’ permitting children residing in a dis- 
trict which maintains no high school to attend 
a high school in some other district, with the 
consent of the district in which the school is 
located, the tuition and books to be be paid for 
by the district in which the children reside, we 
recommend that this convention approve this 
bill, and urge its enactment into a law, as an 
important part of the State’s plan of extending 
high school opportunities to all the children of 
the Commonwealth. 

F. R. Stotler, Chairman ; Robert L. Myers, 
Secretary ; J. U. Graves, Joseph Matchette. 


PENSIONING OF TEACHERS. 

The part of the report relating to the 
pensioning of teachers aroused some dis- 
cussion. 

T. J. Jennings, of Scranton, in whose 
board the bill originated, spoke in its 


defense. He said that it is a problem 
how to care for teachers who have taught 
for thirty years, or have-reached the age 
of sixty. In the large cities various 
plans have been adopted to accomplished 
this purpose, but the State ought to do 
it. The welfare of the children demands 
that teachers should be in good physical 
condition, and yet it is inhuman, under 
present conditions, to retire a good faith- 
ful teacher who has reached the age of 
disability. Another provision of the 
bill, is that teachers who have taught for 
thirty years, and are disabled, may be 
retired on a pension, although not sixty 
yearsold. Ohio, New Jersey, Maryland, 
New York and the city of Philadelphia, 
all do this, but Pennsylvania does noth- 
ing. It is our duty to act in this matter. 

Mr. Shupp thought if teachers were 
pensioned, it would result in their ceas- 
ing to struggle for advancement, and our 
school would suffer. 

N. F. Walker, of Bradford, thought 
the passage of such an act would en- 
courage teachers to remain in the pro- 
fession. We ought to do everything we 
can to retain good teachers when we have 
them. A faithful, successful teacher, 
who has taught thirty years ought to be 
taken care of. 
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Chas. Tubbs, of Tioga, called the at- 
tention of the department to the fact that 
the passage of such an act meant the 
establishment of a civil pension list, 
which he thought ought to be carefully 
considered before it was done. 

T. J. Jennings, of Scranton: We pension 
our soldiers and no one thinks of object- 
ing. We owe it to our teachers to do 
the same for ‘them. 

The amendment to strike out the part 
of the report relating to the pensioning of 
teachers was rejected, and the report was 
adopted as a whole. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations was now received, approved, and 
the officers declared elected: 

President—Wm. M. Bowen, Chester, Dela- 
ware county. 

First Vice-President—J. A. McMillen, Essen, 
Allegheny county. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. J. Thomas Gal- 
breath, Delta, York county. 

Third Vice-President—C. C. Hill, North East, 
Erie county. 

Recording Secretary—D. F. Bast, Allentown, 
Lehigh county. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rev. A. M. Keifer, 
Greenville, Mercer county. 

Treasurer—Jas. W. Howerth, Glen Mills, 
Delaware county. 

Executive Committee—H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town, Montgomery; A. H. Bell, Greensburg, 
Westmoreland; Dr. F. R. Stotler, Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny; H. W. Schick, Reading, Berks; and 
J. A. Steese, Mt. Holly Springs, Cumberland. 

Legislative Commuttee—J. Freeman Hen- 
dricks, Doylestown; Hon. R. L. Myers, Harris- 
burg, Dauphin; J. A. McLaughrey, Sharon, 
Mercer; Capt. Jos. Matchette, Catasauqua, 
Lehigh ; W. G. Russell, West Sunbury, Butler. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


The committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s account reported that they 
had found it correct, and that there was 
a balance in the treasury of $44.07. The 
report was adopted. 

At the request of Supt. Hamilton, the 
regular order of business was set aside, 
and he now read his paper on 


WHAT DIRECTORS MAY DO TO AROUSE 
INTEREST IN RURAL EDUCATION. 


‘*Success is not the result of chance; it 
does not merely happen.’’ This is the 
thought of Miss Frances E. Willard, the 
American temperance advocate, and it ex- 
presses a principle that is as fundamental 
as it is universal. For the conclusion al- 
ways springs from the thought, the end is 
always the product of the means, and the 
effect is always the unavoidable result ot 
the cause. 
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Success, then, in education is not the re- 
sult of chance; it does not merely happen. 
It is rather the result of well-organized and 
wisely-directed plans. And while these 
plans may spring immediately from teach- 
ers and directors, they draw their vitality 
from the deep-seated educational interest of 
ofthecommunity. The people are supreme; 
their will is law. They stand back of our 
free institutions, and may alter or abolish 
them at will. They stand back of the 
school, and can make or unmake it at 
pleasure. The school can never rise far 
above nor sink far below the educational 
—— of the people. 

nterest is the greatest word in education. 
This is certainly true with reference to the 
child and the teacher. It is equally true 
with reference to the people. Interest in 
the child and in his education is the su- 
preme duty of parenthood. Back of the 
performance of that duty stands the good of 
the child, the welfare of the home, the pros- 
perity of the community, and the perpetuity 
of the state. At the center of all progress, 
me the late Dr. White, stands the child. 
Educate him aright, and the center moves 
upward and onward. Neglect him, and so- 
cial, intellectual, political and moral stag- 
nation and decay are sure to follow. Spain 
ceased to be a world power, and Italy’s civic 
sun passed the zenith of its glory the day 
they forgot their children. Russia is des- 
tined to continue to wander in the starless 


gloom of political night until she organizes 


a system of education for the masses. In- 
deed, the civilization of any nation is fairly 
gauged by the interest it takes in the child 
and the provision it makes for its education. 
The history of our nation in this respect is 
glorious, and the grand old Keystone State, 
when measured by the liberality of its legis- 
lators, occupies a proud position in the first 
rank of the great sisterhood by giving, year 
after year, five and a half millions for public 
education. 

But while the Commonwealth, by legis- 
lative enactment, has been more liberal to 
the school, the people in many communities 
-seem almost devoid of local educational in- 
terest. Indeed, this interest in many places 
is feebly gasping in what seems a final 
effort to draw one last expiring breath. If 
you doubt this, examine the records of the 
State. Note the low tax rate, the short 
term, the low salaries, the dingy buildings, 
the lack of comforts in the rural schools, = 
irregularity in attendance, the absence ot 
school libraries, the scarcity of township 
high schools, and the general lack of inter- 
est in the rural school. Remember also 
that the State at present has to compel the 
children to attend school, and the boards to 
keep the schools open a reasonable time and 
to pay a reasonable salary to the teachers. 

The annual cost of education per pupil in 
the State of New York is $41.54. In Penn- 
Sylvania it is only $21.72. The financial 
measure of our educational interest is only 
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52 per cent. of that of New York. We rank 
second in wealth and population, but thir- 
teenth in the financial effort we make to 
educate our children. This tells the whole 
story: First in legislative liberality, second 
in wealth and population, but thirteenth in 
eiet—deeaael @ that rank by the indiffer- 
ence of local communities. In the light of 
these facts, is it not high time to reorganize 
some of our educational machinery and rid 
the system of some of its lumber? Penn- 
sylvania is a great State. It has great 
wealth, splendid cities, boundless resources. 
In the east are its rich beds of anthracite 
coal, practically inexhaustible. In the south- 
east are its broad counties with their splen- 
did farms, the greatest agricultural section 
on the continent, the very garden-spot of 
ofthe world. In thecenter are stately moun- 
tains, with their unexplored resources and 
their stretches of timber, that give wealth, 
water and wood to its people. In the west 
its mines of coal, pools of oil, pockets of 
gas, rails of steel, bars of iron, sheets of 
tin, plates of glass, blocks of armor and 
ropes of wire are bringing the dollars of the 
world to the very doors of its homes. And 
yet the dear old State, with all its untold 
advantages, its boundless resources and its 
unmeasured wealth, must drop to the thir- 
teenth rank in the effort it makes to educate 
its people. In the race for gold our people 
are losing sight of theschool. And nothing, 
it seems, short of an educational earthquake 
will rend asunder the foundations of their 
indifference and shatter the ill-favored mon- 
ument of educational neglect it is rearing 
to the skies. 

This picture may be very dark, but its 
shadows are not overdrawn. We boast 
about our free school, and our system of 
popular education as the safeguard and 

uarantee of a free state, a free church, a 
ree press, free speech, and freedom to pur- 
sue the lawful industries of a free people. 
It ought to be the very center of civic pride 
and patriotic interest, and yet the rude 
building that in many rural communities is 
termed the school, with its lack of archi- 
tectural beauty, its bleached exterior, its 
barn-like interior, its latchless door, its 
hingeless gate, its spoutless pump, its 
broken windows, its unkept grounds, and 
its general appearance of neglect and dilapi- 
dation would indicate to a stranger: that 
education is of little value, that it is grad- 
ually sinking into a ‘‘state of innocuous 
desuetude,’’ and that the dear old school, 
that is the right arm of the nation’s strength 
and the backbone of its power, had not a 
triend on earth. If Whittier were in Penn- 
sylvania to-day, he could sing as he did in 
New England fifty years ago: 

Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 

We have made great progress in the last 
fifty years, but not in the appearance and 
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comforts of the average rural school. In 
the midst of all our material progress, it 
still looks like a ragged beggar. 

One of the worst results of this reign of 
educational indifference in rural communi- 
ties is the absence of large pupils from the 
schools. They seem to be leaving them. 
Some go to the normal schools, some to the 
academies, and a few go to nearby graded 
schools, and pay for what they ought to re- 
ceive gratuitously in the public school. 
Others drop out and complete their educa- 
tion before they reach the seventh grade. 
As a consequence, the farmers’ children, 
the best educational material in the state, 
are receiving an education of the most ele- 
mentary kind. 

The school should be the very center of 
the intellectual interest of the community. 
The people should feel that it belongs to 
them, and that it is a right, a privilege, 
and a sacred duty, not only to use it, but to 
make the most of it. They should feel that 
it is more than a kindergarten, more than a 
primary school for little children. They 
should regard it rather as the source of a 
complete education to all, primary and ad- 
vanced, including, wherever there is suit- 
able material for it, a high school course. 

And there is another side to this discus- 
sion. These conditions may be discourag- 
ing, but they are not without remedy. The 
school is our most cherished institution. It 
is more universally loved than any other. 
Our people, if necessary, would fight for it. 
But it is not blood that is needed, only a 
little more civic pride and patriotic and edu- 
cational interest. What, then, may direc- 
tors do to stir and stimulate this pride and 
arouse this latent interest? It is our pur- 
pose to try to answer this question, not by 
suggesting radical changes, but by pointing 
out a better use of the facilities we have. 

First. Directors can do much to arouse 

ublic interest in education by providing a 

tter teacher for the rural school. All the 
responsibility for the tly qualified 
teacher choult not rest with the school that 
educates, and the superintendent who ex- 
amines them. The directors must alsoshare 
in that responsibility. The law of demand 
is inexorable. It always determines the 
quality and the quantity of the supply. 
And since directors and citizens create the 
demand they are to some extent responsible 
for the quality of the supply. 

The salary in rural districts is generally 
the minimum rate fixed by law. That is 
but $245 annually, or about $20 for twelve 
calendar months. This will not support a 
teacher. How then can she afford to edu- 
cate herself to work for it? If she spends 
$12 for board, she has left but $8 per month, 


or per year for all other purposes. She 
had belter work in a kitchen for 52 weeks at 


$2 dollars per week and have $104 left. The 
cook in the country commands a better 


salary than the teacher. O Economy, how 
many crimes are committed in thy name! 
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And where is the public-spirited citizen 
who can, with any degree of pride and satis- 
faction, contemplate such a condition? Do 
not misundérstand me. A $60 salary will 
not make a $60 teacher out of $35 material. 
But in a period of years it will bring better 
material into the profession. 

Money is a great magnet. And the size 
of the purse determines the capacity of those 
who gather around it, and strenuousness of 
their efforts to seize it. The magnet in 
many rural schools is too small. It attracts 
too many who have not sufficient power to 
interest and hold the advanced pupils in 
school. The remedy lies in the size of the 
magnet. 

The tendency of the advanced pupils to 
drop out of school is a most dangerous one 
to rural education. And nothing will so 
effectively check it as a good teacher, one 
with a broad outlook on life and a large 
equipment in scholastic attainment and 
pedagogic power. That tendency will be 
checked only when directors demand such a 
teacher and are willing to pay liberally for 
such services. The institutions of learning 
are onngiyen g these teachers for all districts. 
that will pay for them, and the supply will 
extend to the rural sections just as soon as. 
directors create a demand for them. . 

2. Directors can help arouse an interest in 
tural education by providing better build- 
ings and material facilities. New buildings 
cannot always be provided, but we can im- 
prove the old ones. If this cannot be done: 
in any other way, age a school improve- 
ment league to make the facilities clean, 
comfortable, healthful and respectable. 
After that, the question of artistic beauty 
will be in place. Possibly the people are 
ignorant of the negligence of teachers and 
directors and the actual condition of the 
school facilities, and a little investigation 
by such a league will soon create a demand’ 
for better things, and in due time thesupply 
is sure to follow. The investment made in 
anything and the expectation of return from: 
it determines to a large extent the interest. 
which the investors have in it. 

May not the small investment made in 
the rural school count for the lack of interest 
the people have in it? Education is a valu- 
able item in the assets of human effort, but 
it costs so little in many communities that 
the people seemingly have lost interest in 
it. Itis a fact that urban education per cap- 
ita under favorable conditions, costs twice 
as much as rural. And the tax rate in the 
muncipalities of the state is in many in- 
stances four or five times as great as in the 
townships near by. Education is a very 
cheap commodity in some rural sections of 
the state. And a larger investment made 
in it would produce not only larger returns, 
but would tend also to arouse more interest 
in it and to rescue a cherished institution 
from the indifference and neglect of the 

ple. It is needless, perhaps, to add that 
the opportunity for a larger investment im 
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the teacher and the building in many such 
_— is only exceeded by the necessity 
or it. 

3. With the assistance of teachers, direc- 
tors may do much to arouse interest in the 
rural schools by helping to organize citi- 
zens’ visiting days in each district. Thisis 
not to take the place of ordinary school visi- 
tation. It isa special occasion when prea 
and citizens are urged to examine the con- 
ditions, see the work, note the progress ot 
the children, and inspect from a sanitary, 
ethical, and intellectual point of view, the 
the plant they call their school. Death may 
be lurking in the spring; the out-buildings 
may be reeking with filth and moral de- 
=e: the pump may be innocent of a 

andle, and the door, of a knob; the walls 
may be without ego and the windows 
without shades; the water bucket may be 
minus a handle and the stove, a door; rust 
may be consuming the stove-pipe, the tin 
pail, the wash basin, and the teacher’s pro- 
fessional zeal; the great asset of the school 
may be the teacher’s incompetence and the 
directors’ neglect; but no matter. Have a 
visiting day. It is not a panacea for all 
educational ills, but since discovery of evils 
must precede their removal, it will certainly 
help to eradicate some of those suggested 
and to arouse some interest in the school. 

4. The old-fashioned ‘‘ spelling ’’ should 
be revived inevery rural school. And if di- 
rectors would only insist upon it, and co- 


operate with the teachers in its manage- 
ment, they would return with all their 


primitive interest and usefulness. If these 
meetings are Fp med organized and man- 
aged they will arouse interest in a study 
people generally think is neglected, afford 
the teacher an opportunity to prove her 
worth as an educational leader, and at the 
same time help to make the school what it 
should be, a social and an intellectual center 
for the community. 

5. Directors can do  aicrag agy | to arouse 
interest in rural sections by helping to 
organize the old-time singing school. The 
school should be used for every pu e 
that will enrich the social, moral, and in- 
tellectual life of the community. Music 
refines and ennobles the individual. It has 
a distinct social, moral, and practical, as 
well as an educational value, while the 
presence of the citizens of the neighborhood 
and the charm of music will tend to har- 
monize and unify social factors, and to 
make the schools a center toward which 
every eye will turn, and around which every 
uplifting influence will rally. 

6. Directors can help to arouse interest in 
the rural school by organizing a literary 
society in every community. Such a soci- 
ety is really a school out of school for the 
young and middle-aged, and is a great 
source of educational power toa ooliibar- 
hood. Its members must read, think, 
study, write and speak. These five efforts 
are the great avenues to intellectual power. 
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And while the literary society cannot take 
the place of the rural high school, it prob- 
ably stands next to it in utility. 

But you may ask, ‘‘Are not those out ot 
school and the middle-aged too old to be 
benefited by the pacmy’ J society? Is it not 
too late to try to help them?’’ In the lines 
of Longfellow we reply: 

Nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand Gidipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize for verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than four-score 

years; 

And Theophrastus at four-score years and ten 
Had but begun his characters of men. 
Chaucer at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Gcethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are, indeed, exceptions, but they show 
How the Gulf Stream of our youth may flow 
Into the Arctic regions of our lives 
When little else than life itself survives. 


Shall we then idly sit us down and say, 

The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do and dare; 
Even the oldest one some fruit may bear; 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 


No. It is not too late. There are still 
stars of opportunity blazing in the sky for 
the young who have left the school and for 
the middle-aged in every community. Plato 
said, ‘‘the mind touches its zenith at forty- 
nine.’? And all must admit that the liter- 
ary society has great educational possibili- 
ties for all between fifteen and sixty. Di- 
rectors, then, may do much by encouraging 
an institution that is as assential to the 
social and intellectual life of the people as 
it is practical and useful. 

And last but not least, the directors 
can do much to arouse and foster the social 
and intellectual interest of the community 
by the organization of local institutes. 
These are of immense value to teachers and 
the schools. And while they are just as 
valuable to the social and intelectual life 
of the community, they are in operation in 
so few places because directors will not take 
the initiatory step in their organization. 
It will not do for directors to place the re- 
sponsibility for such méetings on the teach- 
ers. The duty of the director is to direct. 
That is, to point out, to cause to go in a 
particular way, to regulate the means to- 
ward a certain end. This a legitimate end. 
Hence, the duty of organizing the local 
institute rests primarily with directors. 

These meetings tend to arouse the latent 
ambition in teachers and pupils, making the 
former more faithful and efficient and the 
latter more zealous and earnest in their 
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work. At the same time they tend to stim- 
ulate popular interest in the school and to 
make it the social as well as the intellectual 
center of the community. Indeed, their in- 
fluences are so far-reaching and valuable 
that they should be organized in every 
township in the commonwealth. 

§: The rural school is of supreme impor- 
tance. The nation’s interests are in its 
hand. Whatever saps its vitality endangers 
the best brain, blood, and manhood in the 
land. We love and cherish it, and if need 
be would defend it. We know its origin, 
its history, and its worth. Let us also 
know its present conditions in the common- 
wealth, and its threatening dangers; and 
knowing them, do our part to preserve it in 
its purity and vitality, so that it may con- 


tinue to make for itself and for the nation. 


the men and material needed for every sub- 
lime purpose. 

Educational indifference is the canker 
worm of the rural school, and there is no 
doubt whatever, but that the high-grade 
teacher, the improvement league, the visit- 
ing day, the old-fashioned spelling match, 
the singing school, the literary society, and 
the local institute, will help to remove it. 
They will, at least, help to arouse and cen- 
tralize social and educational interest in the 
school, to make it an instrument of greater 
service to the child, a center of greater 
social importance to the community, and a 
factor of greater value to the intellectual 
life of the state. 


Ye who love the republic, remember the claim 

Ye owe to her fortune, ye owe to her fame, 

To her years of prosperity, past and in store, 

The — behind you, the thousands be- 
ore. 

’Tis the school-house that stands by the flag, 

Let the nation stand by the school, 

’Tis oo school-bell that rings for our liberty 

old, 

’Tis the school-boy whose ballot shall rule. 
The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 
The green fields beneath us, equality’s home; 
The school-house to-day is humanity’s friend, 
Let the people the flag and the school-house 

defend. 


And the school-house Butterworth has in 
mind in these stirring lines is not so much 
the handsome, finely-equipped building in 
the city, but rather the common country 
school where sixty-three per cent. of the 
children of the nation and forty-nine per 
cent. of those in the commonwealth receive 
their elementary education. 

We live in the greatest epoch of human 
history. Our people are the engineers of 
the race, the very magicians of human pro- 
gress. Our country, with its popular gov- 
ernment and education, its limited resour- 
ces, is a promised land, flowing with milk 
and honey. But as Mrs. Lease tells us, 
there are giants in it, as in the promised 
land of old—giants with eyes of fire, bones 
of steel, ribs of iron, sinews of brass, and 
nerves of electricity; giants that never slum- 
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ber, that never tire, that wear no clothing, 
and that eat no food save the stones of the 
mountain. And the child as a mere physi- 
cal engine will starve if brought into com- 
petition with these giants of steam and steel. 

In the palmy days of old Athens each free- 
man had six slaves to do his work. To-day, 
in the multiplied machinery of the age, in 
these tireless giants, with the smoking nos- 
trils, each man has the equivalent of twenty 
slaves to do his drudgery, and ere long, 
through the inventive genius of the race, it 
will reach fifty. The prose drudgery of man 
has given place to the sublime poetry of 
mechanism. And directors should be able to 
see that there is little demand and less re- 
ward for the man who is a mere machine, a 
human engine working on the plane of 
human drudgery. He must retire from the 
unequal conflict or starve in the act of com- 
petition. 

But the age demands moral and intellec- 
tual power. It calls loudly for intelligence, 
knowledge, skill, progress, ability, judg- 
ment and character, and pays the highest 
price for their services. Directors must 
recognize and supply this demand; they 
must hear and answer this call. Tkese 
qualities, so essential in this age of progress 
and achievement, are the result of training. 
They spring from the child’s education. 
They draw their vital essence, their power, 
the very life-blood of their being, from the 
school. The school is the wizard of the 
ages, the touchstone of modern progress, 
the emancipator of the race. It trains the 
mind for effort, lights the fires of ambition, 
nerves the arm for action, touches the elec- 
tric buttons of inspiration, and stimulates 
the desire for achievement. It lifts the child 
to the highest pinnacles of observation, 
draws aside the curtains of the past, and 
shows him on the canvas of the world the 
achievements of the race. It whispers in 
his ear, ‘‘ You, too, have opportunities and 
advantages; you, too, have intelligence, 
knowledge, skill, and ability. Exercise that 
intelligence, utilize that skill, apply that 
power, and accomplish something in the 
world.’’ It thus shows the child new worlds 
and prepares him to conquer them. It cre- 
ates new desires, and impels him to labor 
for their gratification. It widens this view 
of life, reveals the mainsprings of action, 
opens the reservoirs of energy, increases the 
child's confidence and courage, discovers the 
lines of least resistance, points out the 
avenues of easy conquest, and holds a 
thousand tempting victories above the race- 
course of life. 

Thus great is the school, inspiring in its 
vision, inviting in its opportunities, stimu- 
lating in its influence, and mighty in the 
eternal sweep of the gulfstream of its 
power. Let usall, then, teachers and direc- 
tors in every district in the commonwealth, 
come to its rescue and rally the people 
around it. Let us chant its praises, speak 
of its merits, dream of its progress, sing of 
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its conquests, and pour into its — hop- 
per the unmeasured resources of head, heart 
and hand, and from its doors shall go forth 
‘virtue mingled with noble action,’’ carry- 
ing the blazing banners of human progress, 
and shouting the glad hosannas of an up- 
ward-marching race. 


On motion, the thanks of the depart- 
ment were extended to Dr. Hamilton for 
his suggestive address. 


THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


was the title of the next paper. In the 
absence of the author, Benjamin F. Hun- 
sicker, of Reading, the paper was read 
as follows: . 

In September, 1902, the Superintendent of 
Schools recommended to the Board of Con- 
trol of Reading, Pa., that an advanced even- 
ing school, or an evening high school, 
be established. The recommendation was 
unanimously adopted, although it may now 
be admitted, with considerable misgivings 
on the part of many. Our experience with 
the elementary evening schools was not 
sufficiently satisfactory to make us enthu- 
siastic for the extension of the night school 
system. The board felt, however, that little 
harm would be done by giving the new pro- 
ject a trial, and many expected to hear very 
little more of it, believing that such a school 
would soon die a natural death. The splen- 
did record the Reading evening high school 
has made for itself has, however, demon- 
strated the wisdom of its establishment. 

A brief history of the evening high school 
movement in Reading may be ot interest to 
you. The first year was, I said, its trial 
yee, Three teachers had charge of one 

undred and seventy-five pupils. The school 
was in session one hundred evenings, with 
four sessions per week, excluding Wednes- 
day, and with three periods for recitation of 
forty minutes each. These branches, named 
in order of popularity, were taught: Book- 
keeping, stenography, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, physics, mechanical drawing, 
English grammar and German. The classes 
in the first three subjects mentioned were 
very large, numbering from sixty to ninety. 
By the end of the first year it was found 
that teachers and pupils worked together 
so faithfully, that the decorum of the pupils 
was so meritorious, and the work accom- 
plished so satisfactory, that the board was 
pleased to give the evening high school a 
permanent place in the Reading school sys- 
tem. The fact is that on many occasions 
individual members of the board have taken 
delight in giving this school a word of en- 
couragement. The newspapers and citizens 
of Reading are also proud of it, and miss no 
opportunity to commend it. 

A few clippings from the city papers will 
serve to indicate the attitude oF the press 
toward this school. The 7imes thus com- 
ments: ‘‘The establishment of a night 
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school for advanced study has proven one 
of the most popular moves the Reading 
School Board has made. For the inception 
of this idea City Superintendent Charles S. 
Foos, was responsible, and the board 
entered upon it with some misgivings, but 
to-day it 1s a proved success, and even the 
most hesitating controller is now an enthusi- 
astic —— of the project. From the 
outset it has shown itself to be in line with 
a very general demand. * * * Nightly visits 
are A pag by controllers and citizens inter- 
ested in public schools, who watch the work 
with much interest, and favorable comments 
may be heard on all sides. The board of 
control deserves the cordial commendation 
of the community for providing this addi- 
tion to the educational facilities of the city.’’ 

The Reading Hera/d speaks of it in the 
following strain: ‘‘ At the mention of night 
school, there arises in many minds a vision 
of a dull, half-lighted sort of place, with 
heavy atmosphere, and either uniform mis- 
behavior or uniform stupidity round about. 
To have all this dispelled one need only go 
to the night high school. Whatever has 
passed over the spirit of their dreams the 
school is one to make Reading throw out its 
chest and take off its bonnet to the teachers.”’ 

The 7elegram and the Zag/le indorse it in 
equally strong language. The superin- 
tendent of schools in his report of October, 
1904, writes thus: ‘‘The evening high 
school is, in my opinion, an effective factor 
in the educational world. The few years of 
its history in our country have been so suc- 
cessful that it has become a prominent and 
permanent part of the educational work in 
twenty-five cities of our country. In our 
city it has been successful beyond my ex- 
pectations. A visit to our evening high 
school will, I think, convince the most 
skeptical.’ 

‘*There has been in the past ten years an 
awakening in educational matters. Young 
men and women realize that to succeed in 
life they must properly fit themselves. 
Various agencies to educate young men and 
young women have sprung up. These have 
met with astonishing success. None of 
them, I think, are equal to the evening 
high school, where a pupil comes in con- 
stant contact with the teachers and thus 
lessens chances of discouragement and fail- 
ure. 

“As I have said in a recent paper, the 
value of an evening high school to a com- 
munity is inestimable. It appeals to young 
men and young momen, who have neglected 
their opportunities and realize it. It reaches 
the young men and young women whose ser- 
vices are required to help support the fam- 
ily. Above all, it affords an equal oppor- 
tunity to all to better equip themselves for 
the duties of life, not only from a utilitarian 
or practical point of view, but from the es- 
thetic as well. In such a school young 
men and young women may not only be 
started to make a more comfortable liveli- 
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hood and to develop keener minds, but they 
may be led to a higher ideal of living. One 
of the objects of the evening high school as 
the Boston prospectus puts it, should be to 
raise the moral and intellectual standard ot 
the community by preparing pupils to be- 
come nore intelligent citizens, to make 
better homes, and thus to increase public 
and private welfare. 

The evening high school cultivates a 
taste for better things. Boys and girls grad- 
ually realize what they are and what they 
might be. They begin to read and their 
hoaizon broadens; they become young men 
and young ladies; as Principle Coolidge, 
of Cambridge, writes; ‘I have noticed very 
marked improvement in the appearence, be- 
havior, and spirit of boys and girls, who 
have been surrounded with school influences 
instead of street companions. They become 
young ladies and gentlemen. The mere 
monetary advantages are too apparent to 
need mention. I have watched the infiu- 
ence of our school on many a mischievous 
boy and have seen him become thoughtful, 
industrious, ambitious, and respectful. 

‘‘The evening high schools throughout 
the United States are conducted in various 
ways. The courses of study differ consider- 
ably, according to local sentiment or neces- 
sity, but the aim of each is the same—to 
help young men and young women to live 
better, to make better citizens, and to bring 
about a more exalted civic standard.”’ 


These opinions give you an idea of how 
our evening high school is — by the 
ool an 


press, the patrons of the sc our 
superintendent. We now regret that we 
did not establish a school of this kind many 
years ago. We feel that every city and town 
in Pennsylvania ought to establish and 
maintain such a school. Hesitation on the 
part of school districts is due to the fact that 
elementary evening schools have been some- 
what discouraging. It must be remembered 
that the evening high school reaches a more 
ambitious class of pupils—largely those who 
realize what such an opportunity can mean 
forthem. Dr. John H. Harris, of Bucknell 
University, recently referred to this phase 
of evening school work by saying that he 
believes the time is not far distant when 
men and women of any age will attend ad- 
vanced evening schools for the purpose of 
keeping in touch with the advancements 
made in the development of education and 
in the arts and sciences. 

The Reading evening high school has 
been particularly fortunate in attracting 
this class of students. The evening high 
school very much improves the condition ot 
the elementary evening schools, because the 
boys and girls of these schools have some- 
thing to work for. There are now in our 
evening high school a number of pupils 
who have been promoted from the evening 
grammar schools and from the elementary 
evening schools. This is a great incentive 
to these boys and girls. 
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During its second year our evening high 
school had an enrollment of 275 and an 
average attendance of 190, The number of 
teachers was increased from three to seven. 
With this increase in enrollment and in the 
number of teachers, the course of study was 
enlarged, embracing all the subjects taught 
in day high school with the exception of 
Greek and Latin. In addition to the classes 
organized the first year these classes were 
formed: Chemistry, trigonometry, rhetoric 
and English literature. 

There is also a plan of graduation. Pu- 
pils who have completed work amounting 
to 16 points, the equivalent to two years’ 
work in the day high school, will be gradu- 
ated. Credit is given on each diploma for 
the total amount of work done, which in 
some cases is equal to or more than four 
years’ work in the day high school. These 
studies for one hundred evenings each year 
through four years will equal half the work 
of the day school. Each study is based on 
a system of points and compared with the 
day school course. Satisfactory work of the 
day school is counted. 

On Thursday evening, June 2, 1904, two 
young men and two young women formed 
the first graduating class. Interesting com- 
mencement exercises were held in the Girls’ 
High School building. State Superintend- 
ent Schaeffer delivered the address. 

The evening high school opened its third 
year October 3, 1904. The enrollment to 
date is 385, and the average attendance for 
the term to date is 230. Forty-five per cent. 
of the enrollment is female. The number 
of teachers has been increased to eight. 

The registration records furnish the fol- 
lowing interesting information: Ten of our 
pupils are graduates of the Reading high 
schools; 65 have attended the Reading high 
schools for periods of time varying in fength 
from three months to four years; 120 report 
that they attended the day grammar schools, 
many of these, however, had been promoted 
to the high schools and then quit; 93 at- 
tended the evening high school last year; 
75 attended some public school outside of 
the city, in many instances a borough or 
township high school; 15 were promoted 
from the evening grammar school. Many 
of the pupils, besides having attended ele- 
mentary schools, have also previously taken 
courses at business colleges. These records 
also show that 87 are employed either as 
mechanics or machinists or as apprentices, 
50 as clerks, 120 in factories, 40 as office 
clerks, 20 as office boys or messengers, 5 as. 
book-keepers, 6 as stenographers, 10 as print- 
ers, 9 as draughtsmen, 1oas laborers, and 26. 
work in the home at household duties. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the 
various classes is as follows: Physics, 12; 
geometry, 20; mechanical drawing, 95; 
trigonometry, 6; advanced algebra, 15; ele- 
mentary ye ee 45; arithmetic, 105; Ger- 
man, 45; rhetoric, 15; English literature, 
18; English grammar, 35; book-keeping, 
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80; stenography, 70; economics, 6; United 
States history, 8 

The classes are well graded; the class- 
room work is conducted on the same plan 
as that of the day high schools, and no 
trouble has been experienced in the matter 
of recitation on account of shyness on the 
part of pupils—old and young—gladly tak- 
ing a share of the recitation work. City 
teachers are enrolled in the classes in econ- 
omics, arithmetic, United States history, 
and German. 

It will be seen from the enumeration 
given above that the evening high school 
is largely an array of young men and young 
women ioome various walks of life, working 
industriously and intently for self-improve- 
ment. Every one seems to come to the 
school because it offers something that he 
wants. 

In a recent visit to ascertain the real con- 
dition of the school, I found more than 100 
pupils studying in the assembly room; no 
confusion was apparent, and a class in Ger- 
man was being conducted in one part of 
this large hall, without any interruption 
from the pupils. No monitor was necessary 
to preserve order. In the first class-room I 
listened to a recitation in solid geometry. 
This class was particularly interesting, be- 
cause I was told that with one exception 
the young men in this class, I understand, 
are either mechanics or machinists who 
must work hard all day, yet I was told that 


most of them were rarely absent from reci- 


tation. Later in the evening, I found most 
of the members of this class reciting trigon- 
ometry. I next visited a class taking dic- 
tation in stenography. Most ofthese schol- 
ars had their start in stenography in the 
evening high school and are now able to 
take dictation rapidly, and readily type- 
write their notes. Following this were 
classes in arithmetic and German, both of 
which were equally interesting. On the 
third floor of the building I found the 
draughting and business departments. The 
draughting department is fitted up to ac- 
commodate thirty scholars. Generally all 
the available tables are occupied for the 
three periods by the three different clas- 
ses, and occasionally it is found necessa 

to have awaiting list. It was soon evid- 
ent to me that this is one of the popular 
departments of the school and it is pro- 
ducing splendid results. Of course, the 
majority enrolled in this department are 
mechanics or machinists. Adjoining the 
draughting room is the business room, with 
nearly all available space occupied. The 
pupils “were so intently at work that they 
scarcely note a stranger who enters. Clas- 
ses recite in this department the entire eve- 
ning. Here, too, a half-dozen typewriters 
were busily clicking. During a period of 
the evening I visited classes in English 
grammar, rhetoric, English literature and 
physics. In all instances my observation 
was that there was keen interest. In no 
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class did I see inattention or negligence. 
All were hard at work and did not seem to 
notice they were watched. 

Principal Brunner, while escorting me 
from room to room showed that he is in 
touch with each individual pupil, pointed 
to a number of young men who had missed 
from two to five evenings during two anda 
half years. Among the number was a 
young man, who had been an elevator boy 
when the Evening High School was organ- 
ized, but who now occupies a position in a 
leading bank and has received three promo- 
tions in his present place. In another seat 
sat a young woman who had been advanced 
from factory work to be assistant book- 
keeper. Near by was a cobbler, who is com- 
pleting solid geometry and trigonometry. I 
might multiply such instances, all of which 
tend to show the good work this school is 
doing. In the spring a class of ten will be 
graduated. 

In view of these facts I can recommend 
the evening high school project to the di- 
rectors of this great state. An advanced 
evening school is worthy your serious con- 
sideration in all places where you have 
youas men and young women. The possi- 

ilities of such a school are far-reaching. It 
is true that upto this time the evening high 
school has been tried in only twenty-five or 
thirty of the larger cities, Reading being 
perhaps one the smallest; yet I see no 
reason why it should not succeed in smaller 
places. ‘This school reaches a deserving 
class. 

I have reviewed the school from my own 
standpoint as a school director, and I sim- 
ply wish to say that I believe that the even- 
ing high school will play a prominent part 
in school affairs of the future. 

ADDRESS OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the last 
speaker on the programme, spoke sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The representatives of certain school 
districts came to me not long ago and 
said that if they were not relieved from 
the necessity of paying the $35 minimum 
salary to the teachers they would secede 
from the common school system. I 
asked them which they valued most— 
children, tobacco or whiskey? I sug- 
gested that if they valued their children 
more than whiskey and tobacco, why not 
spend as much money in them as upon 
the latter, adding that as soon as they 
were willing to do so, there would be no 
further trouble about the cost of the 
schools. 

Last year the Berks district paid over 
$1,000,000 tax on whiskey and tobacco, 
while it spends on schools between five 
and six hundred thousand dollars. I 
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have not found a single district that 
spends as much for education as it does 
for these two things. 

I recently asked the clerk at the gen- 
eral-delivery window of our post office in 
Lancaster how much letter carriers are 
paid. He replied that in Lancaster they 
get $850 per year, in Reading, $1,000, 
and that the rural free delivery men get 
$720. That is the way we pay the men 
who carry our letters—how do we pay 
the people who care for our children ? 

In Illinois over seven thousand men 
employed in iron works get more than 
$1,000 per year, while only a few hundred 
teachers get a like amount. Give our 
teachers a chance with other skilled 
labor. 

In the last few years the salaries of our 
judges have gone up twenty-five per 
cent., and so has the cost of living; but 
where is the school superintendent, who 
has had a like increase? At the coming 
elections, let the county give the super- 
intendent an equal chance with the 
county officials, and the city give their 
superintendent an equal chance with 
the city officials. 

To sum up: Give the child an equal 
chance with whiskey and tobacco, give 
the teacher an equal chance with other 
skilled labor, and give the superintendent 
an equal chance with the other city and 
county officials. 

On motion, the Department was ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the Exe- 
‘cutive Committee. 


DIRECTORS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is a complete list of the 
members in attendance, as furnished by 
the officers of the meeting: 


Adams—C. I. Longsdorf, Flor Dale; W. E. 
Krebs, Littlestown. 

Allegheny—W. A. Haas, Springdale; James S. 
McMillen, Essen; Supt. Saml. Hamilton, Brad- 
dock; J. D. Anderson, F. R. Stotler, Wilkins- 


urg. 

Bedford—Wm. Lauder, Riddlesburg; Geo. W. 
Clome, Woodbury. 

Bucks—C. H. Hertzog, Mertztown; F. R. 
Brunner, Eshbach; John W. Morrison, Geo. W. 
Ubel, David C. Lotz, Henry W. Schick, Geo. C. 
Straub, B. F. Hunsicker, Reading. 

Blair—Andrew S. Stayer, S. L. McCarthy, 
D. K. Howe, Adam Bucher, Altoona. 

Bradford—Nathan F. Walker, Athens; E. S. 
Andrews, Powell; E. A. Strong, Wyalusing, 
A. R. Brutzman, Towanda; Thomas J. Howie, 
Ulster. 

Bucks—J. H. Waidlich, Sellersville; Albert H. 
Kittleman, A. K. Steever, Mechanics Valley; 
William Orem, Forest Grove; William Wyn- 
koop, Newtown; J. F. Hendricks, Doylestown. 
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Butler—W. G. Russel, West Sunbury; Supt. 
H. I. Painter, Butler. 

Cambria—W. H. Denlinger, Patton; J. D. 
Miller, John D. Walker, Johnstown. 

Cameron—W. H. Howard, Emporium; John 
McDonald, Driftwood. 

Chester—Harry Sloyer, W. H. Parsons, Phee- 
nixville; John L. Balderston, Davis W. Entri- 
ken, Kennett Square. 

Clearfield—B. J. Sykes, Troutville; W. B. 
Duff, Rockton; George M. Bilger, Leslie Stew- 
art, Clearfield. 

Clinton—George B. Dechant, Renovo. 

Columbia—N. Beistline, Stillwater; John P. 
Hill, Jamison City; Supt. William W. Evans, 
J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg. 

Cumberland—Robert L, Myers, Camp Hill; 
Joseph F. Barton, Shippensburg. 

Dauphin—Charles A. Hoff, Lykens; S. H. 
Knisely, Elizabethville; M. L. Hershey, Derry 
Church; John A. Ebersole, Penbrook; George E. 
Etter, Frank C. Sites, Clark E. Diehl, William 
P. Clark, David C. Wasson, Harrisburg. 

Delaware—John R. Oubuline, Bryn Mawr; 
James W. Howerth, Glen Riddle; Isaac P. Gar- 
rett, Lansdowne; J. Milton Lutz, Joseph D. 
Oliver, David F. Rose, William M. Bowen, 
Wesley S. McDowell, T. H. Thompson. 

£lk—J. A. Hanhauser, St. Mary’s. 

Erie—C. C. Hill, Northeast; R. Billings, 
Edenboro; W. E. Goodenow, Albion, R. F. D. 
No. 3. 

Fayette—D. R. Morgan, 
Cochran, Star Junction. 

Franklin—John J. H. Miller, Waynesboro. 

Greene—John R. Pipis, Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon—J. H. Likens, Huntingdon. 

Jefferson—W. B. Sutter, Lindsey; Henry I. 
Wilson, Big Run. 

Juniata—Jos. H. Landis, McColloch’s Mills. 

Lackawanna—Wm. Repp, Old Forge; John 
W. Taylor, Eynon; Evan G. Watkins, Taylor; 
William L. Allen, Peckville; J. Nelson Graves, 
Jermyn; William F. Ruhie, Minooka; F. M. 
Francis, Dalton; Thomas Nealon, Olyphant; 
Martin Gibbons, Christ. H. Weber, Dunmore; 
T. J. Jennings, Martin J. Nealon, Dennis J. 
Roche, John H. Phillips, J. R. Schlager, E. J. 
Leonard, Scranton. 

Lawrence—William E. Reed, New Castle. 

Lebanon—H. L, Illig, Millbach; W. H. H. 
Smith, Annville; F. R. Fertig, Lebanon; Henry 
Moyer, Campbelltown. 

Lehigh—D. Hayes Keech, Cooperstown; D. F. 
Bast, Francis G. Lewis, Allentown; W. N. 
Kleckur, Joseph Matchette, Catasauqua. 

Luzerne—Chas. H. Foster, Pittston; I. W. 
Marstellar, White Horse; Walter M. McAvoy, 
West Hazleton; Frank B. Hopper, Boyd Dod- 
son, Wilkesbarre. 

Lycoming—A. P. Bair, Williamsport; Frank 
Schug, Hughesville. 

McKean—J. T. Evans, D. Armstrong, A. C. 
Hawkins, C. J. Lane, Bradford. 

Mercer—R. R. Down, Sandy Lake; J. A. 
McLaughrey, Sharon; E. S. Hassler, Grove 
City; A. M. Keifer, Greenville. 

Mifflin—G. M. Kochenderfer, Lewistown; 
S. E. Plank, Menno; Frank C. Kerr, McVeys- 
town. 

Monigomery—Irwin Fisher, Norristown; Hi- 
lary M. Lessig, H. B. Feather, Pottstown; Sam]. 
J. Garner, Hatboro; Isaac Z. Rineer, Eagles- 
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ville; Jno. S. Frederick, Pottstown, R. F. D., 
No. 2. 

Montour—Jas. B. Polbeck, Washingtonville; 
Chas. F. Ploch, Geo. B. Jacobs, Danville. 

Monroe—Robert Brown, Stroudsburg. 

Northampton—P. F. Emight, S. Bethlehem ; 
Cc. L. Barron, Bethlehem; R. E. Young, Lafona; 
C. G. Zimmerman, Sunbury R. F. D., No. 3. 

Northumberland—C. C. Bowen, Sunbury; 
E. E. Fowler, Riverside. 

Schuylkill—E. F. Philips, Tower City. 

Snyder—C. M. Bowen, Shamokin (?); W. F. 
Dager, Beaverton; H. H. Laub, Beaver Springs; 
G. Alfred Schock, Middleborough. 

Somersei—J. W. Wilson, Somerset. 

Susquehanna—John J. McCallahan, Susque- 
hanna. 

Tioga—Charles Tubbs, Osceola. 

Union—Wm., M. Clouser, White Deer. 

Venango—Peter Berry, Plumer; Jno. A.Stone, 
Franklin, R. F. D. No. 4; R. E. Van Naten, 
Cooperstown. 

arren—Henry H. Cummings, Tidioute. 
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Washington—Greer M. Kern, McDonald; W. 
#. Richardson; Beniteyville. 

Wayne—Jno. W. Andrews, Ariel; G. W. Der- 
sheimer, Varden; W. B. Guinnip, Atco; Arthur 
J. Simons, Newfoundland. 

Westmoreland—E. H. Dickinson, Ligonier; 
J. N. Bauman, Jeannette, H. S. Zimmerman, 
Leechburg; W. W. Uterich, David C. Gourley, 
M. S. Crosby, Greensburg. 

Wyoming—F. W. Mahon, Lake Winola; 
Bradley W. Lewis, Tunkhannock. 

York—J. Thomas Galbreath, Delta; Perry F. 
Snell, York; E. M. Kilgore, Slab (?); Harry F. 
Perry, Dallastown. 

Total, 175 members enrolled, representing 51 
counties, and including Supts. Hamilton and 
Painter. 


NotE—Owing to the fact that some of the 
gentlemen who took part in the debates were 
not enrolled as members of the Department, it 
has been difficult and at times hardly possible 
to get their names and addresses. 


_——™ 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE second annual convention of the 

department of County Superintendents 
of Pennsylvania met in Room 19 of the 
Harrisburg High School, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 8, at 2 p. m., the City and Borough 
Superintendents being then in session in 
the Assembly Hall of the same building. 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware 
county, led in prayer, after which Supt. 
Geo. W. Moore, of Chester county read 
the minutes of last year’s meeting, which 
were approved. 

The Chair then appointed the following 
committees : 

Resolutions—Supts. A. G. C. Smith, C. L. 
Gramley, and E. M. Rupp. 

Nominations—Supts. Jas. J. Bevan, J. W. 
Snoke and H. V. B. Garver. 

Necrology—Supts. J. K. Green, J. W. Sweeney 
and Ira N. McCloskey. 

There having been no meeting of the 
State Association last year, it was agreed 
that all who had enrolled last year as 
members of this Department should not 
pay an additional fee of one dollar. 

Supt. H. M. Roth, of Adams county, 
who was to have read: a paper at this 
time, being absent, the next on the pro- 
gramme was called for, and Supt. A. G. 
C. Smith, of Delaware county, read the 
following paper on 


THE RECITATION. 


Since the recitation occupies a very large 
part of the time of our schools, it becomes 
an important subject in the conduct of our 
system of public education and deserves 
careful consideration. 





As generally understood, the purpose of 
the recitation is to give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity of repeating to the teacher the in- 
formation they have acquired of a definite 
part of a subject formally assigned; to en- 
able the teacher to determine whether or 
not the pupil understands the knowledge 
acquired; and to train the pupil in giving 
correct expression to his thoughts. 

In the first part referred to, wherein the 
teacher tests the child’s proficiency, the 
exercise resolves itself into a mere repeti- 
tion of the words of the text which are 
smoothly given by the child whose memory 
is naturally good, and a halting, discon- 
nected recital of sentences and parts of sen- 
tences, often prompted by the teacher, given 
2 the child whose memory is not so reli- 
able. A memory recitation is a good thing 
for the purpose of training that faculty of 
the mind, but such training should be lim- 
ited largely to the use of suitable selections 
from the best literature of the day, chosen 
because of the influence the thought con- 
tained may have upon the life and character 
of the child. I am well aware that some 
claim that the child cannot improve upon 
the er: ey of the text, but if he confines 
himself to said language, even though he 
understand the subject-matter, he loses the 
additional culture of original expression. 
The pupil who hesitatingly gives the reci- 
tation, has neither the thought nor the 
language of the writer, and has failed to 
derive any benefit whatever. 

In the next place, there is no better op- 

rtunity afforded the teacher of determin- 
ng the pupil’s understanding of the subject 
assigned than by means of the recitation. 
If the recitation is smoothly given, the 
pare may or may not understand what he 

as recited, but if not so given we are pretty 
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sure the child has not understood what he 
has tried to prepare. At this point comes 
in the art of questioning, something in 
which many of us as teachers are not well 
skilled. Every recitation exercise presents 
opportunities for questions which if clearl 
put, will enable the pupil to use his knowl- 
edge of the lesson assigned, in some other 
form than that given in the text, if he 
understands what he has prepared, and tend 
to fix it more definitely upon his mind. If 
the teacher asks three or four questions be- 
fore he secures the answer he desires, it 
would seem to indicate that the question 
has not been clearly framed in the first place. 
One purpose of the recitation, as stated in 
the opening of this paper, is to train the 
pupil in giving expression to his thoughts. 
The purely memory recitation may increase 
the child’s vocabulary, and in addition give 
him confidence in speaking, but the exer- 
‘cise should do more than this. In after-life 
we may hope the pupil will be called upon 
to speak in public or write upon the ques- 
tions of the day. I appreciate the fact that 
there are studies having this particular ob- 
ject in view, but there is no reason why 
the opportunities afforded by the recitation 
should not be made to contribute to this 
end also. There are principles, axioms, the- 
orems, etc., in mathematics, rules in gram- 
mar and other studies which should be 
given in the exact form of the text, because 
they are so concisely and clearly expressed 


usually that no other words will express 


the thought so well. But with the recita- 
tion as found in geography, history and 
physiology, I believe the child should be 
encouraged to use his own words in ex- 
pressing the thought. He must then well 
understand the subject he recites; it will 
strengthen his vocabulary and give him 
confidence in oral expression. 

In order to attain these results we will 
all readily agree that the teacher must pre- 
pare the lessons carefully in advance of as- 
signing them. How often is the superin- 
tendent disturbed by the announcement at 
the close of a recitation, ‘‘take the next 
two pages,’’ ‘‘down to paragraph begin- 
ning,’’ or like statements on the part of the 
teacher without possibly the least idea of 
the subject-matter of the lesson assigned. 
Some parts of the text may wisely be omit- 
ted and other parts may need a word or two 
of explanation in order to give the members 
of the class a better insight into the thought 
of the lesson assigned. A suggestion or 
two upon the lesson in advance will often 
arouse the interest of the pupil and insure 
a good recitation upon the morrow. The 
addition of information not contained in the 
text-book will often serve as an incentive to 
real study on the part of the pupil. All 
this requires ion ¥ thought on the part of 
the teacher upon the subjects to be assigned. 

There are many hindrances to the best 
results obtainable in the conduct of a recita- 
tion. Chief of these probably is the lack of de- 
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finiteness. I often wonder how many teach- 
ers go before their classes with a definite pur- 
pose in view, whether they are going to 
endeavor to fix so many facts in the minds of 
the pupils, have them know the causes, if 
any, that producedithem, theimotives that 
prompted men to do things, the beautiful 
thought intended to be conveyed or some- 
thing of like nature to be accomplished. 
Too often the recitation is nothing more than 
the spending of a class period in drawing 
from the scholars some disconnected facts. 
Much time is often wasted in the asking of 
useless questions, repetition of questions to 
a large class, the keeping of daily marks 
which divides the teacher’s attention and 
deprives the class of that life and animation 
which the teacher should bring to the class 
exercises; and other kindred hindrances. 

The teacher should conduct the recitation 
with vigor, and the tendency will be to 
awaken the interest of the members of the 
class and insure more satisfactory results. 
If 4 téacher is willing to wait and wait for a 
pupil to try to frame an answer to the ques- 
tion asked, he is instilling into that pupil a 
habit of thoughtlessness and indecision 
which will be disadvantageous to him, for 
the business world to-day will not tolerate 
such in theiremploy. Let the whole class 
exercise be one of activity, and I am sure the 
recitations will be better prepared. Partial 
recitations should never be accepted. Ifa 
pupil needs to be given many —— 
words during his recitation, it might as wel 
be understood at once that such a recitation 
does him no very great good, and that it 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory. 

Care should be exercised in the assign- 
ment of a lesson that it be not too long. 
Many young teachers fresh from their own 
studies and accustomed to long lessons may 
readily err in assigning too much subject- 
matter for study. The length of the lesson 
should be governed by the age of the pupils 
and the nature of the subject to be assigned. 
If, as I stated earlier in the paper, the 
teacher makes careful preparation of the 
subject to be assigned, he will be less likely 
to err in this particular. 

The home conditions also have considera- 
ble bearing upon the child’s recitation, and 
should have the careful study of the teacher 
if the best results are to be accomplished for 
the child. Too often the teacher looks upon 
theclass as a whole without any distinction 
as to ability and conditions over which the 
child has no control. Few of our schools 
will permit of individual instruction, the 
ideal plan whereby each pupil may advance 
according to his own ability and the bright 
pupil not be held back because of the dull 
ones,or the dull ones advanced more rapidly 
than they can understand; yet the better the 
teacher becomes acquainted with all the con- 
ditions surroundings the child, the nearer 
will he come to reaching this ideal. 

In the conduct of the recitation the 
teacher must not overlook opportunities for 
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presenting lessons in moral and religious 
training. Many recitations in almost every 
branch of study offer these opportunities, 
and the spiritual side of the child’s nature, 
in my judgment, may be better developed 
thus incidentally than by set periods for 
moral instruction. 

In order that the recitation may be most 
effective the facts studied and recited should 
be made to touch the experience side of the 
pupil’s life as far as possible. The knowl- 
edge thus acquired will have a real mean- 
ing to the child, and his interest is sure to 
be aroused. The child will be taught to 
read and study more intelligently, and the 
true purposes of education will be more 
fully realized in fitting him for a useful and 
most efficient life, and enable him to exert 
a strong influence for good in his chosen 
calling in the community in which he may 
locate. 

This was followed by asecond paper on 
the same subject, by Supt. F. W. Jarvis, 
of Wyoming county, as follows: 

The question which I have been asked to 
discuss—the Recitation—is one of the most 
important among the many questions con- 
sidered in these educational meetings, and 
my regard for its function and my knowl- 
edge of the aimless way in which recitations 
are too frequently conducted must be my 
reason or excuse for offering a few thoughts, 
largely the result of observation, on this 
old yet very important subject. 

The definition of the term would merely 
indicate the ‘‘re-citing’’ of that informa- 
tion which had previously been ‘‘cited’’ by 
those engaged in the exercises. The real 
recitation means much more. It includes 
not only that which may have been previ- 
ously acquired by a pupil in the study of 
any given subject, but also that which 
ought to have been acquired as a part of 
the lesson material, and which, in well- 
conducted recitations, is furnished by other 
individuals, either pupils or teacher. 

A discussion of the recitation, as such, 
must presuppose a thorough preparation 
for the exercise on the_part of both pupil 
and teacher, the preparation of the pupil 
being special for the particular occasion, 
and that of the teacher, being both general 
on the whole subject and particular on the 
special theme. No teacher has any right, 
moral or legal, to attempt to conduct a reci- 
tation on any subject without. careful and 
thorough study prior to the time of attempt- 
ing the work to be done. No pupil, like- 
wise, should feel free to come to a class- 
toom for the purpose of entering into the 
recitation with the other members of the 
class, with only a partial or inefficient effort 
at preparation. Thesimplest lesson should 
be carefully studied by the teacher before 
assuming the responsibility of directing 
others over the same ground. 

What are the general conditions that 
should obtain in all recitations, and what 





end should we endeavor to reach in the 
conduct of all recitations? are questions 
—- to the earnest investigator. 

hese general conditions may be briefly 
summarized under two heads: 

First, a receptive attitude on the part of 
the class, and second, a cansciousness on 
the part of the teacher of ability to pro- 
perly conduct the exercise. 

No recitation can be effective unless these 
two conditions exist simultaneously. A 
class may be ever so well prepared and an 
aimless, incoherent manner on the part of the 
teacher destroy what good effects might 
otherwise be hoped for, while the reverse of 
these conditions would prove equally barren 
and fruitless. 

The proper attitude on the part of the 
class is found in quiet attention and inter- 
est, each following as the outgrowth of the 
preceding. A class that is quiet is prepared 
to be attentive, and the attention which is 
strengthened by interest is the kind that 
lends vital force to all investigation. 

The conscious ability on the part of the 
teacher can but be the outgrowth of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject proposed for 
discussion, a clear conception as to manner 
and method of procedure, and lastly, a con- 
cise and accurate realization of the end to 
be attained in the recitation. 

With these observations as to the general 
conditions essential to a recitation, it will 
be in order now to consider the special con- 
ditions necessary in the actual working of 
pupil and teacher during the recitation. 
Without following the usual method of dis- 
cussion laid down in the ‘‘books,’’ the ob- 
ject or aim of a recitation is given under 
three general divisions. 

First. The primal object of every recita- 
tion is to ascertain the extent of the indi- 
vidual pupil’s information, though this 
cannot be considered the highest or greatest 
object. This may be attained in three ways 
or through three agencies: By individual 
discussion on the part of the pupil; by di- 
rect inspection on the part of the teacher; 
and by questions from other members of the 
same class. These three means properly 
employed by skilled teachers and earnest 
pupils, will give a very complete and thor- 
ough test of any information a pupil may 
possess on a given subject. This plan does 
even more. It allows the largest possible 
freedom for the exercise of the pupil’s indi- 
viduality, and insures the fullest possible 
investigation on the part'of both pupil and 
teacher. 

Second. The next object of a recitation is 
the acquiring of additional information by 
a pupil from the fund of information ob- 
tained by other pupils of the class. This 
may also be arrived at in three ways: By 
questions, by the teacher, to the other mem- 
bers of the class; by suggestion from the 
other pupils; and by questions asked b 
the individual pupil, directed to bot 
teacher and other pupils. This exercise 
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allows informal discussion of any part of 
the recitation after it has been technically 
considered by the class as a whole. 

Third. The third object which should be 
borne in mind by the instructor when he 
conducts a class exercise, is to give the 
whole class information on the subject under 
discussion, which they had not been able to 
obtain from the particular text used by 
them, from the class discussions, or from 
other sources which they should know as a 
part of the lesson material. This likewise 
may be accomplished in three ways: by the 
instructor, from sources similar in nature 
and kind to information already acquired; 
from individual experience ; and from the 
conclusions of his highest judgment. 

This part of the recitation, well consid- 
ered, ismost valuable. Ittakes the instruc- 
tor outside the text-book and places him in 
the position of guide, director and philoso- 
pher. This is the great work of the true 
teacher and, it seems to me, harmonizes with 
the plan of the perfect teacher, whose most 
eager interest was the proper education of 
the people; and he who fails to realize its 
importance loses his most powerful field for 
good. It is not here contended that all 
recitations must, singly, conform to these 
specifications, but it is here contended, and 
with some degree of reason, that these con- 
ditions, both general and particular, include 
all possible forms of class recitations. 


The final questions to be considered in this 
connection: ‘‘ What should the recitation do 
for the individual pupil of the class ? What 


should be the tendency of its influence? 
What results should follow?’’ These ques- 
tions are serious and yet necessary. 

After several years’ experience and mature 
deliberation on subjects of this nature, it 
seems evident to my mind at least, that well- 
conducted recitations should develop in the 
pupil a new love for the subject considered, 
a stronger desire for thoroughness, a desire 
for original investigation, a clearer thought 
power, a more extended vocabulary, a more 
accurate judgment, an ability to reason 
more clearly, a greater veneration for mind- 
power, a greater love for truth, a greater 
respect for the opinion of others, a better 
individual. 

These twelve results may not all come 
from a single recitation, but they should be 
clearly in view at all times when any in- 
structor attempts to lead a class up to greater 
intellectual heights. Itis frankly admitted 
that these crude observations are more espe- 
cially on the aim or intent of a recitation, 
than on how to conduct a recitation in order 
to attain these ends. A word further as to 
the latter, the conducting of a recitation. 

The teacher should, in conducting his reci- 
tation, develop by example, biography and 
illustration, in the boys and girls a tender 
care for helpless childhood, veneration for 
old age, chivalric regard for the weaker sex, 
pity be the unfortunate; love for dumb ani- 
imals, and proper regard for the property of 
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others, as well as for that belonging to. 
themselves. Nothing can take the place of 
‘* tactful’’ resources in the teacher. Lyt- 
ton, in speaking of a philosopher, said, 
‘*He possessed the nameless art of making 
a personal impression upon his disciples 
and of creating individual enthusiasm.”’ 
The teacher who possesses this ‘‘ nameless 
art’’ will always conduct his class recita- 
tions so as to attain the highest good for the 
pupils temporarily committed unto his guid- 
ing care. 

In conclusion, brethren, we who are work- 
ers in the educational field of to-day live in 
a period of great and far-reaching opportu- 
nity. Our predecessors knew nothing of the 
advantages which we enjoy. The outlook 
which presents itself to us would have been 
for them utterly impossible. Greater wis- 
dom is needed to-day in view of these new 
and splendid opportunities. The work of 
the educator grows more and more secure, 
and is more highly esteemed by the people 
at large. It is the highest career man or 
woman is permitted to follow. The greatest 
of all men was an educator, a man who em- 
ployed the methods of a teacher, and was 
recognized as such by all who met him. 

In view of the achievements of the past, 
and the possibilities and opportunites of the 
future, ‘‘ let us gird our loins,’ put on new 
strength, and continue the burden of life 
with new courage and with never-failing 
faith in the dignity and value of the work 
which God has given us to do. 


Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lackawanna, 
said the recitation is a fundamental part 
of teaching. He wants his teachers to 
have more method in conducting their 
recitations. He divided the recitation 
into three parts—Testing, Oral Recitation, 
and Presurvey. ‘Taking areading lesson, 
for example, he would first test the 
pupils’ preparation along the line of 
pronunciation, understanding the mean- 
ing of the selection, and ability to tell the 
story with the book closed. If pupils 
can do all these things they are ready for 
the oral reading, but not otherwise. In 
the oral reading, the speaker emphasized 
the importance of allowing the pupil to 
rely only on himself, with no interruption 
or assistance from outside. If he has 
properly prepared himself, he will be 
able to read, if not he will have the 
benefit of failing. The third part—the 
presurvey—is the most important part of 
the recitation. The teacher must now 
assign the new lesson definitely, so that 
the children know just what to do, and 
suggestions should be given when neces- 
sary in order that they may be able to 
master any difficult details which may 
present themselves. This plan can be 
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applied to almost any lesson. The first 
and second parts may sometimes be 
combined into one. 

Supt. H. I. Painter, of Butler, thinks 
the recitation the most important work 
of the school. So offen the recitation is 
haphazard, neither teacher nor pupil 
being prepared. A recitation ought to 
be of, for, and dy the pupils. Often when 
I visit schools I find the lesson recited by 
one or more pupils or by the teacher. 
This is all wrong. It is possible to get 
each pupil in a class to recite something, 
no matter how short the time. The 
recitation ought to be for a// the pupils, 
all of the time. All the pupils ought to 
be listening to what is going on. Every- 
one will get as much good out of the 
recitation as the pupil who is reciting if 
the recitation is going on properly. In 
order to secure the attention of all the class 
all of the time, avoid calling on them in 
any fixed order. Call on them promis- 
cuously. There ought to be thinking 
periods in every recitation. Put the 
question to the class, then allow a period 
for thought, and then call on some pupil 
fortheanswer. Divide the answer among 
the pupils. It is possible to keep up the 
life of the recitation to the very end of 
the period, and then the pupils come 


back with more interest in the subject. 
Teachers ought not to stand too near 


the pupils. Make them answer plainly, 
in their own language, and thus overcome 
theirtimidity. Inconductinga recitation 
from a book, aim first to have theauthor’s 
language understood. Then have the 
pupils give the thought of the lesson in 
their own words. Thus the teacher can 
correct any wrong ideas or add to what 
has been said. But the teacher’s remarks 
ought to come last. Sometimes teachers 
do the reciting themselves. Guessing 
ought to be prohibited, for it is worse 
than failing. The recitation ought to be 
the life of the school but it is often the 
death, and superintendents ought to look 
carefully after this feature of the school. 
The teacher should not be annoyed 
during a recitation by requests from other 
pupils. 

Supt. J. W. Sweeney, of Elk, has often 
found that the teacher does not hold to 
the point under discussion. Pupils some- 
times lead teachers to entirely drop the 
subject of the recitation. He once visited 
a school where it was impossible to know 
the teacher’s object during the recitation, 
or what it was about. Again, teaching 
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periods and drilling periods should be 
kept entirely separate. Teachers should 
be urged to teach thoroughly before 
beginning to drill on asubject. Drilling 
after imperfect teaching is a waste of 
time as it does not secure accuracy of 
thought. Teachers often try to find out 
what a pupil knows without trying to 
find out how he knows it. By proper 
questioning this latter point could be 
The recitation is the most 
important part of the school work, and it 
is in assisting in improving it that the 
superintendentcando most good. ‘Teach- 
ers—new ones particularly—do not seem 
to see that pupils study nor do they seem 
to give them a plan of study. Under 
those circumstances the children can not 
be blamed when they can not recite. 
The teacher ought to show the children 
how to select the salient points of the 
lesson they have in hand, so that they 
can do definite work. 

Supt. Alvin Rupp, of Lehigh: Suppose 
you visit a school where there is a badly 
conducted recitation in progress, what do 
you do? Do you take charge of it your- 
self? 

Supt. Sweeney : I often take charge of 
the next recitation to show the teacher 
how the work should be done. 

Supt. Rupp: Do you ever fail? 

Supt. Sweeney: Yes, because I did not 
have a chance to assign and see to the 
preparation of the lesson. 

Supt. Painter: The superintendent 
ought to conduct one recitation in every 
school where a teacher is weak and give 
needed suggestions to the teacher as the 
recitation goes on. The teacher will 
come your way if she is worth anything. 
I follow this plan in my work. 

Supt. Sweeney: It is the superinten- 
dent’s duty if he can improve on the 
teacher’s methods, to take charge of the 
recitation. My greatest difficulty is to 
get teachers to understand what weak 
teaching is. I try to show them how, 
and then ask them to work along the 
lines indicated. 

Supt. J. R. Green, of Cumberland: 
How can a superintendent give sugges- 
tions to the teacher as to the’ proper 
method of conducting a recitation? We 
all agree that pupils ought to have a 
plan of study. I generally make my 
point by talking to the boys and girls 
and telling them how to study. This is 
a very effective way to reach the teacher. 

Supt. C. L. Gramley, of Centre: All 
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these plans are good. But I would not 
put so much stress on the presurvey with 
older pupils. It is with primary pupils 
that the presurvey is most needed. 

Supt. Taylor: I think the presurvey 
the most important part of the recitation. 
Here the teacher ought to show great 
skill in indicating to the pupils what to 
do. I would not go as much into details 
with the older as with the younger pupils. 
Enough assistance should be given by 
the teacher to prevent frequent failures 
by the pupils, as young children are 
often discouraged thereby. 

Supt. D. H. Gardner, of York: Will 
Supt. Painter’s plan increase the confi- 
dence of the pupils in their teacher? 

Supt. Painter: It would not if you 
handle the class so as to ‘‘give the 
teacher away’”’ to the pupils. You can 
generally give suggestions as to the 
proper method of standing, sitting, 
answering, etc., without injuring the 
teacher with the pupils, if you are care- 
ful and judicious. 

Supt. Smith : So far no one has taken 
issue with the author of the paper. The 
speakers have confined their suggestions 
to the teaching of reading and grammar. 
Don’t they have to teach any other 


subjects, or are these subjects always well 


taught? The superintendent, however, 
should not hesitate to teach a class, when 
needed, even though he is at the 
disadvantage of not having supervised 
the preparation of that lesson. Never 
humiliate the teacher before the pupils. 
Make your suggestions with tact. I have 
sometimes stayed a whole day at a school 
when I thought a teacher stood in special 
need of my help; and yet the teacher 
who needs it most sometimes pays no 
attention while I teach. Another thing : 
We must not give too much help when 
we assign lessons. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


Supt. H. M. Roth, of Adams, who 
was to have presented a paper on ‘‘ The 
Rural School,’’ being absent, Supt. J. J. 
Bevan, of Carbon, began the discussion 
of the subject as follows: 

The subject is a very general one, and 
I shall limit my remarks to defects in 
rural schools. I might discuss the text- 
books, the buildings, etc., but as the 
teacher is the main factor in the school, 
I shall limit my remarks to the subject 
of incompetent teaching. I donot mean 
that all teaching is incompetent, nor that 
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all the incompetent teaching is in the 
rural schools, nor that there has been no 
progress in the past years, but there is 
room for improvement. Incompetent 
teaching is due first to insufficient pre- 
paration on the part of the teacher. We 
as superintendents can control this partly 
through our certificates. When we find 
a teacher to be incompetent, what shall 
we do? Reject him at the next exami- 
nation, or give him an opportunity to 
improve himself? What to do with 
teachers whose certificates place them 
beyond our control, I cannot say. In- 
competent teaching is due also to the 
poor educational sentiment of the com- 
munity. Wecan only control this indi- 
rectly, and by slow persistent effort edu- 
cate the people up to the idea of what 
the schools ought to be. Incompetent 
teaching is sometimes due to lack of 
county organization. It is also due to 
frequent changeofteachers. This unfor- 
tunately seems to be the practice of some 
directors. What remedies may be pro- 
posed to improve or remove these impedi- 
ments to good schools? The teachers 
ought to be inspired to do better work, 
and here the superintendent can do his 
best work. Whatever may be said about 
the superintendent taking charge of the 
recitation, I am not so sure of its effective- 
ness. It is possible for the superintendent 
to convict the teacher of error, but at the 
same time so fill him with resentment 
that you do not secure his codperation. 
This is the superintendent’s highest office 
—to inspire. Great improvement in our 
schools can come only from inspiring our 
teachers to improve themselves in every 
way possible. 

Supt. M. J. Brecht: In Lancaster 
county our rural schools are, in many re- 
spects, equal to the town schools. The 
pupils are as well housed, and the ability 
of our teachers is as great as in the towns. 
We have some floating teachers, but so 
have they. Our course of study is about 
the same, although not so rigidly mapped 
out. The classification is practically the 
same as in the town schools. Our rural 
schools are really not ungraded, as we 
have many graded schools. The rural 
school suffers in the frequent change of 
teachers. This seems to be an inherited 
custom in some places, and is certainly 
not the wish of the teachers. There 
seems to be no direct remedy for it. The 
slow education of the people up to a 
higher educational plane is all that we 
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can hope for. If superintendents will 
take a strong stand for retaining good 
teachers in office, we will win in the end. 
A teacher cannot always in one or even 
in two years get well enough acquainted 
with the pupils to do his best for them. 
The popular idea is that the subject 
taught is the main thing in the school, 
and the child second. We want to re- 
verse this order. Knowledge of the sub- 
ject is necessary, of course, but the pub- 
lic must be taught that the child is of 
vastly more importance than mere knowl- 
edge. Length of term is another weak 
point. In this we are not up to the 
towns. In Lancaster county the term is 
only seven months in most districts, and 
this is not long enough. A child is not 
taught until his imagination is fired— 
mere intellectual comprehension is not 
enough. And seven months is not a long 
enough time to accomplish thisend. We 
are too strenuous in the recitation. We 


want more examination of the subjects 
taught from many different points of 
view, more appeals to the imagination. 
This gives true growth and development. 
But it takes time. And so the term ought 
to be longer—not to cover more ground, 
to give more tests, to answer more ques- 


tions, but to give the pupil time to think 
and live these things that he studies and 
in which he should be interested. 

Supt. Gardner: The rural school are a 
great power in this country. The more 
they are made like city schools the more 
will they be weakened in their strongest 
elements. Supt. Brecht suggested the 
lengthening of the school term in order 
to give more time for the studies to be- 
come part of the pupils’ lives. This is 
right. In some townships we have 
graded courses, in some not; but these are 
relatively unimportant. The individual- 
ity of the teacher is tlre great thing. We 
don’t have the advantages of Lancaster 
county along the lines of buildings and 
equipment, but so far as the real school 
spirit is concerned we are not lagging 
behind. What is chiefly needed in 
schools is more scholarship in the teacher, 
and more heart power. The elements 
that go to make up leadership are found 
in greater proportion in the rural than in 
city schools. We do have difficulty in 
the matter of teachers’ tenure of office. 
We use the Berkey course of study and 
like it; we give certificates to the gradu- 
ates. Some of our districts have an eight- 
months’ term. 
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Supt. Taylor: We have poor school 
houses, although I have worked hard to 
make things better. Many directors 
think that $1000 is an extravagant price 
to pay for a school house; $500 or $700 
is enough; $1500 expended in such a 
building they would regard as insanity. 
The attendance is bad. The older pupils 
may not come in until November or De- 
cember. While waiting for the rest to 
drop in, the pupils who are attending too 
often simply mark time, with but little pro- 
gress. After the late-comers are all there, 
things go along fairly well until about 
the first of April, when there is a great 
falling off again. This method is a tra- 
dition among us. When I talk about it 
the directors say the boys are needed on 
the farm. Are dollarsof more value than 
school training ? Dr. Schaeffer, in speak- 
ing of the value of the time of a boy who 
attended school from the seventh grade 
up through college, fixed $10 as the value 
of every day spent in school. Now what 
boy is worth $1 per day on the farm? 
Often he is not worth 50 or 75 cents per 
day. The practice alluded to is a great 
evil and should be changed. I thought 
the best remedy was through the direct- 
ors, and that if we could get them to- 
gether in a County Association we could 
make things better. After much work 
we had a bill passed by the Legislature, 
but with its heart cut out. We hope to 
have this Legislature put the heart back 
again. My desire is not to spend the 
public money in order to reach the good 
people, but the two or three men on a 
board who will not answer when asked 
why their boys are not in school. 

Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny: Much 
the same conditions exist in our county. 
Many of our buildings are bad, and many 
of the larger pupils are leaving the 
schools. There is a large number of 
pupils in the sixth grade, but only a few 
in the seventh or eighth grades. They 
get the notion that seventh or eighth 
grade work cannot be done in the rural 
school, and some leave school entirely 
while a few go to a local academy or to a 
city. This is serious. We don’t have 
nearly as many large pupils as we did. 
Is that the condition in other sections? 
[There were answers of ‘‘ Yes’’ from sev- 
eral superintendents, who said that acad- 
emies and the normal schools are drawing 
these larger pupils away.] Normal 
schools make the mistake of taking 
pupils who have not finished a high 
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school course or its equivalent. It is 
rarely that you find a sixteen-year-old 
pupil in a rural school. Farmers’ chil- 
dren are getting only a meager education 
compared to what they got fifteen years 
ago. Is this condition found elsewhere? 

Supt. Green: We have 8000 children 
in our rural schools. Last year ninety- 
six were examined for graduation, and 
seventy-six received diplomas at the time 
of their graduation. 

Supt. Sweeney: I think that these con- 
ditions are found in all the northwestern 
counties of this State. But since we are 
getting township high schools conditions 
are getting better. We have high schools 
in all but two of our townships. Our 
plan is to ask pupils to come in from the 
rural schools to be examined for diplomas 
with our high school pupils. This has 
largely increased the attendance in the 
rural schools. Our greatest drawback is 
that our best teachers go from our town- 
ship to our borough schools. The cause 
of this is the short terms in the townships, 
with the consequent small salaries. The 
directors don’t seem to know that the 
many-graded schools need better teachers 
than schools of few grades, and until they 
learn it they wont pay the teachers what 
they ought to be paid. We are aiming 
at two results, the best possible teachers 
for the many-graded schools, and higher 
salaries for these teachers. 

Supt. Gramley: We have the difficulty 
in our county which they have in Alle- 
gheny. The parents think that as soon 
as a child is not compelled to go to school 
he ought to quit. We would have more 
sixteen-year-old pupils in our rural 
schools without the compulsory law than 
with it. 

Supt. Roth : We would not complain if 
we could hold our pupils until they are 
sixteen. Our pupils leave school at thir- 
teen. We have a network of trolleys 
covering our rural districts, and our pu- 
pils go to work in the silk mills and other 
factories. Sometimes premiums are of- 
fered to the operators in these places if 
they bring in new hands, and this helps 
to reduce the number of pupils who stay 
in school. Our great problem is to keep 
our pupils in school from thirteen to six- 
teen. There is not so much trouble in 
doing this in the farming communities; 
but in the small towns and the districts 
reached by the trolleys we have great 
trouble. 

Supt. J. W. Snoke, of Lebanon: Our 
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county is mainly agricultural. We are 
as successful in keeping our older pupils 
in school as they are in the city of Leb- 
anon. We have an annual examination 
at the end of the school year and grant 
diplomas, and we have as large a pro- 
portion completing the elementary course 
as they do in the Lebanon high school. 
In many districts where we have graded 
schools there are a large number of ad- 
vanced pupils. Some want to educate 
the directors. I want to reach the com- 
munity. The progress of the schools is 
governed by the feeling in the commun- 
ity. Often the superintendent had better 
visit less and have more educational meet- 
ings in each district. Directors will not 
act without the backing of the people; 
but they will regard popular sentiment. 
Another thing in many graded schools that 
has not been mentioned is this, the be- 
ginner teachers are generally started here. 
Most of them have no preparation, and 
consequently do poor work. We have 
some shifting about of teachers. So far 
as salary is concerned we do not disting- 
uish between the ungraded and the 
graded schools. As to buildings our 
children are ascomfortably quartered as in 
town. There are, however, some sanitary 
conditions that might be improved. 

Supt. Gardner: What is the average 
size of your school rooms? 

Supt. Snoke: Forty by thirty feet, and 
twelve feet from floor to ceiling. 

Mr. Russel, a director from Butler 
county: Do you object to directors being 
paid for attending an annual convention? 

Supt. Snoke: No; but we want to be- 
gin with the people. 

Mr. Russel: Why do the teachers 
change so frequently ? Because the kick- 
ers go to the directors while the satisfied 
patrons don’t say anything. Changes in 
teachers are often made on account of the 
objections of two or three men, There 
is a now a bill in the legislature to pay 
directors for attendance at these meetings. 
In our county we get only about half 
of the directors to attend. Do the right 
men go—the persons who need it most? 
I want a law that will pay the directors 
enough by attendance to get the slow fel- 
lows there. That bill will be killed in 
the senate if we dont bestir ourselves. 

Supt. Painter: Supt. Snoke hit the 
nail on the head when he said that the 
poor condition of the rural schools is due 
in great measure to the indifference of 
the people. Wecan do most good through 
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legislation, and striving to elevate public 
sentiment. In every community there 
are a few men who manage everything— 
let us fix them. A very important part 
of a superintendent’s work is to create a 
sentiment for higher education through 
private talks with the leaders of the dif- 
ferent communities, public meetings, the 
newspapers, etc. Let us speak to our 
representatives about that bill. It is in 
danger in the Senate. Your senator 
ought to listen to you, and you know 
what ought to be done better than he 
does. See him. 

Supt. Bevan: We ought to improve 
our grounds and buildings, but Supt. 
Brecht hit the mark when he said that 
the great need was more time for medita- 
tion and assimilation. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


HE evening session of the convention 

being called to order by the President, 

Supt. Alvin Rupp, of Lehigh county, 
read the following paper on 


HOW CAN THE SUPERINTENDENT DO MOST 
EFFECTIVE WORK FOR SCHOOLS 
UNDER HIS JURISDICTION. 


This is a many-sided question, a ques- 
tion in which local conditions must be 
taken into consideration, such as the size 
of territory, the number of schools under the 
—— supervision, the amount of 
help that he may have in supervising prin- 
cipals and district superintendents, the ex- 
2 erm intelligence and qualifications of 

is teachers and directors, the intelligence of 
the common people, as well as the activity 
and physical energy of the superintendent 
himself. But inasmuch as the question is 
a general one, and not prescribed by any 
limitations, I shall also make an effort to 
treat it briefly in the same general way. 

Undoubtedly the superintendent who 
would do the most effective work must be 
recognized both by the teachers under him 
and the community at large as a leader in 
both thought and action. He must have 
the unlimited confidence of his teachers and 
directors, and to possess this he must bea 
man of wide experience and good, sound 
judgment, for often questions are brought 
to him upon which he must sit in immedi- 
ate judgment, making it almost necessary 
for him to possess the wisdom and sagacity 
ofa Solomon. Educational theories, unless 
backed by a ripe experienée, are often vague, 
and are apt to fail when put into actual 
practice. His plans should be so well ma- 
tured before being put into practice that 
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failure is impossible; otherwise he will soon 
realize what failure means. He must bea 
close student, and must keep pace with the 
general forward movements along educa- 
tional lines. He should at times get beyond 
the confines of his own jurisdiction and ob- 
serve what is being done by other superin- 
tendents and teachers, so that he may carry 
the results of his observations to his own 


— 

The superintendent who builds a Chinese 
wall around his own county, and never 
looks beyond its confines for educational 
ideas, will soon become as benighted as the 
‘*Celestial people’’ themselves. It is re- 
lated that years ago, when district insti- 
tutes were required to be held, an old 
teacher who habitually’ absented himself 
from these meetings, was taken to task for 
his dereliction in this matter, but he gave 
as an excuse that he was unwilling to be- 
come a teacher of teachers, and that they 
might do as he had done, namely, pay for 
their education. When the county super- 
intendent visited him shortly after it hap- 
pened that the words self-denial, asylum 
and development came up in the spelling 
class which he was hearing. These he pro- 
nounced promptly and with a great deal of 
self-complacency, self-den-i-al, a-sy-lum and 
dev-el-op-ment, to the great amusement of 
the superintendent. Judging from the num- 
ber of county superintendents who attend 
these conventions, it would almost appear 
as if there were some who feel much like 
the old teacher and do not believe in coming 
into contact with their fellow co-workers in 
the great common cause. Meetings like 
these cannot help but make the superin- 
tendent more broad-minded. They should 
fill him with new and progressive ideas, 
and thus make him better able to cope with 
the difficulties which beset him on every 
side. The progressive superintendent must 
hold up a high standard of intellectual 
——— for his teachers. He cannot 
ay too much stress upon this part of his 
work, and he should see that the best teach- 
ers available are secured for the schools 
under his supervision. In order that this 
may be accomplished his examinations 
should be both thorough and searching, 
though the personality of the applicant 
should never be forgotten. 

The applicants for entrance into the teach- 
ing profession should be thoroughly sifted 
so that only the “‘ fittest survive,’’ notwith- 
standing the fact that among those who 
must be dropped there may be the sons or 
daughters of some of the influential direc- 
tors of the county. Undoubtedly this re- 

uires a great deal of moral courage; but 
the man who would cringe or fawn to some 
influential director in this respect is not 
doing his duty towards the schools under 
his charge. A og wer gee should pos- 
sess the courage of a Paul, and work upon 
the maxim that ‘‘ Right makes might.”’ 

In order to do the best and most effective 
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work, the superintendent must be able to 
create a healthy educational sentiment, 
which, of course, means a sentiment for 
better schools. Schools seldom rise above 
what the mass of the people desire them to 
be, and boards of directors usually give to 
the people the kinds of schools they de- 
mand. If the people of a district can be 
convinced of the value and importance of 
having good schools, the demand will soon 
follow; and no board of directors can with- 
stand the popular demand any great length 
of time; the length of the school term 
will soon be increased, the salaries of the 
teachers be raised, and a general activity 
become apparent. 

The superintendent who keeps in touch 
with the people can make his influence felt 
in the directions indicated; but in order to 
do this he must know his county and its 
conditions ‘“like a book,’’ and if the condi- 
tions are not of the proper kind, he should 
exert himself to revolutionize them. In 
order to accomplish this he should be a 
ready speaker, not necessarily of the Web- 
sterian kind, but logical and convincing. 
He should allow no opportunity to pass 
wherein he may hold up the needs of popu- 
lar education in their most favorable light. 
The superintendent who holds himself 
aloof from public educational gatherings is 
by no means doing his duty in his position. 
In fact, he should not only be present at 


these gatherings, but should be a leader in 
the same. 
Local institutes, commencement exer- 


cises, farmers’ institutes, and scores of 
other gatherings, give the superintendent 
excellent opportunities to plead the cause 
of education before the masses. It is true, 
that to attend all these meetings, he must 
sacrifice a great deal of time, and may be 
to considerable expense, but these must 

regarded as secondary matters; fora man 
who allows himself to be placed in this ré- 
sponsible position owes it to the position as 
well as to the thousands of children in his 
county to make the sacrifice. 

Besides all these arduous duties the super- 
intendent should visit all the schools in his 
jurisdiction and spend as much time in each 
as conditions will permit. During these 
visits he should, under all circumstances, 
make both the teacher and the pupils feel 
that he comes to them in the capacity of a 
friend, and not as a spy or an arbitrary 
official. His visit to the school should 
have a healthful influence upon it; he 
should be able to carry sunshine and good 
cheer into every school. The superintend- 
ent who goes into the school with the air of 
one far above the teacher, and who picks 
flaws in everything that the teacher may 
do, would better not visit at all. If his 
visits are dreaded by both teacher and 
pupils, possibly for months in advance, he 
cannot hope to accomplish much good. 
His visits should be an inspiration and en- 
couragement to the teacher and pupils; but 
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if, instead, their every act calls forth cen- 
sure, he will scatter thorns and thistles in- 
stead of roses and sweet forget-me-nots. [ 
believe, that, whenever possible, the super- 
intendent should secure the presence of the 
directors during his visits. Matters per- 
taining to improper environments can be 
effectively pointed out to them in such a 
way that they at once realize the reasonable- 
ness of the suggestion, and will almost in- 
variably take immediate steps towards their 
improvement. Oftimes, too, directors can 
be made to see the value of the teacher’s 
work, or the good motives which he injects 
into it, which they might not be able to de- 
termine in any other way. 

Enthusiasm and interest are two virtues 
which must not be lacking in the superin- 
tendent who would do the best work possi- 
ble. The trite saying is, ‘‘As the teacher, 
so the school,’’ but it may also be applied 
to the superintendent as well. About a 
year ago a county superintendent remarked 
in my presence that he was tired and dis- 
contented with his work, and that it was,not. 
congenial to him. A man in office with 
such inclinations towards his work could do 
nothing nobler nor more manful than to 
write out his resignation and forward it 
post haste to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, requesting his immediate ac- 
tion; for in his position half-hearted work 
can never succeed. 

Executive ability, as well as good judg- 
ment, is another attribute of the successful 
superintendent, and this quality becomes. 
nowhere more apparent than in his arrange- 
ment and management of the annual county 
institute. This should be so conducted that 
the teachers, and through the teachers the 
schools, are really benefited. If we stop to 
think for but a moment we must all ac- 
knowledge that it is a very expensive insti- 
tution, and that unless it is properly con- 
ducted we fail to realize upon the investment.. 
The superintendent should understand thor- 
oughly the wants of his schools, and should 
not fail to arrange his county institute pro- 
gramme accordingly. To arrange a pro- 
gramme and conduct an institute in a hap- 
hazard way can in no wise promote the 
interests of the schools. 

The county institute instructor should be 
made to understand the ng sphere of 
his work. ‘‘ Playing to the gallery’’ may 
be amusing but it is not instructive, and I 
have no use for the instructor of whom it 
may be said that he is not safe to be brought 
in during the early part of the week for fear 
that he might demoralize the institute for 
the rest of the time. Often the most help- 
ful instruction is the least appreciated, be- 
cause it is devoid of the numerous anecdotes. 
= simply amuse but do not benefit any- 

y. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that while 
I have not by any means exhausted the 
question assigned me, and perhaps have 
not touched upon the most vital points, I 
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have at least tried topoint out a few of the 
avenues through which the superintendent 
may do effective work for the schools under 
his jurisdiction. 

The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Supt. Landis, of Montgomery county, 
who said: I have often asked myself how 
I ought to appear in my schools. The 
chief thing that ought to be kept in mind 
is to learn something in each school vis- 
ited. This is not best accomplished by 
making speeches, for the superintendent 
ought to be on a level with his teachers, 
not talk down tothem. One of the great 
things to be guarded against is the pos- 
sibility of preparation for your visit on 
the part of the teacher. Sometimes I 
have given my suggestions in talks to the 
pupils, but generally in private talks to 
the teacher. The superintendent ought 
to be the teacher’s friend. Sometimes I 
take charge of the recitation, for the pur- 
pose of testing the knowledge of the class. 
Often teachers thank me for showing 
them whether the pupils know the sub- 
ject thoroughly or not—they want to do 
good work. My visits average half an 
hour, and I always aim to take all the 
directors with me, in order to get infor- 
mation from them concerning the teacher, 
that I may make suggestions along 
needed lines, which would not be listened 
to if made by the directors. In the mat- 
ter of public meetings superintendents 
should lead. These are great opportun- 
ities to do good. Many patrons are anx- 
inus to learn what they can do to improve 
their schools. Often the rooms will not 
hold the audiences which attend these 
meetings. Often I call on some patron 
to express his views on the subject under 
discussion. The patrons generally re- 
spond; and the fact of publicly express- 
ing their views at such a time often stim- 
lates the interest of many patrons in the 
schools. 

Supt. I. N. McCloskey, of Clinton: Our 
county has one hundred and eighty-eight 
schools, some township and borough 
high schools, with graduation exercises. 
We have established local institutes, ten 
in a year, and are successful in getting di- 
rectors, teachers, and parents to talk. 
We give one period on the programme to 
questions, which we find useful. We 
have as miscellaneous a programme as 
possible, often inviting our older students 
to participate, thus making them feel a 
part of us. Our buildings are all good, 
nicely painted and papered, with modern 
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improvements. These conditions have 
been brought about by our local insti- 
tutes. Directors make these improve- 
ments because of the feeling that the 
patrons will back them up. In making 
suggestions to teachers we must be care- 
ful not to crush out their individuality. 
Teachers must not imitate too much, they 
must work out methods of theirown. I 
have never felt it to be right to correct a 
teacher in public, or to put the teacher 
at a discount with the pupils, but try 
rather to encourage both teacher and pu- 
pils. I have a slip containing sugges- 
tions for improvement in teaching, and 
leave this with the teacher, underscoring 
points in which I should like to see im- 
provement. I enjoy taking the direc- 
tors with me. But asI must visit three 
or four schools in a day, this is not al- 
ways possible. Then too a large number 
of visitors with the superintendent often 
strains the seating capacity of a crowded 
school. It is possible at such times to 
suggest good things to the directors 
though they may not always be remem- 
bered. Making dates for visits far in the 
future sometimes causes embarrassment. 
Many hindrances may arise, and such 
appointments cannot always be kept. 
Sometimes to the directors ask that you 
come at particular times, which is not al- 
waysconvenient. We have had Mothers’ 
day, but it has not always been of bene- 
fit. It has sometimes been the oppor- 
tunity for unpleasant and unnecessary 
dictation on the part of mothers. But a 
Parents’ day once a month is a good 
thing, mnch better than having a few 
parents visiting the school every day or 
two and finding fault,—and former teach- 
ers are the hardest parents to satisfy. 
We have township and borough high 
schools that are doing good work. Many 
of our rural schools have eight or nine 
pupils out of forty who are doing the 
work of the seventh and eighth grades. 
In one district that I think of they will 
not accept beginners as teachers. Many 
of the older pupils are pursuing algebra, 
geometry and similar studies of higher 
grade than the average school. 

Supt Gramley : I believe I can do bet- 
ter when I take one or two directors with 
me than with the whole board. A full 
board often disconcerts the boys and girls, 
and sometimes the teacher. I do not 
generally herald my coming. It is my 
practice to take the secretary with me 
when possible, and I would rather have 
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him alone than a large number of direc- 
tors. But I often take a director of a 
particular school on my visits to that 
school so that he can see that my sugges- 
tions are carried out. In response to 
questions Mr. G. added that he had two 
hundred schools to visit, spending an 
hour and a half or two hours in each. 
He never makes public suggestions to 
teachers. He sometimes teaches a class 
in the way of suggestion. 

Supt. Sweeney : I used to announce my 
visits in advance, but found it put me to 
too much trouble, and so discontinued the 
practice. I try to visit each school twice 
a year, once to advise, and again to see 
if my suggestions have been carried out. 
I have found that when a full board ac- 
companies me the school is often dis- 
turbed by our conversation. Local su- 
pervision helps us. The supervisor is 
often the teacher of the high school, 
who in addition to teaching, sends out 
helpful printed matter to the teachers. 
By securing the codperation of these men 
the superintendent can do much good. 
We hold about twenty-five local insti- 
tutes in our county during the year. 
Our aim is to do our good hard work 


during the day, and have a more general 


programme in theevening. I pay a good 
deal of attention to the written work of 
each school, to find out how the plans 
suggested to the teacher are carried out. 
The superintendent can do much good 
by attending the meeting of the boards 
and discussing educational matters. It 
is easy to elevate a good teacher in their 
minds, with a view to increasing his sal- 
ary and keeping him in ‘his particular 
school. This plan makes the directors 
one with you. 

Supt. Moore : Does Supt. Sweeney have 
in every district the supervisors of which 
he speaks ? 

Supt. Sweeney : In nearly all of them. 
Some of them are teachers, and visit 
schools for a week each term. Some 
have only a part of a day’s teaching to 
do, and spend the rest of the time in su- 
pervision. Some do no real supervision 
but merely see to the distribution of 
helpful matter among the teachers of their 
districts. 

Supt Moore: How many of the super- 
intendents here notify the directors of 
their coming? (The show of hands was 
two to one in favor of the giving of such 
notification. ) 

Supt. Painter: I have three hundred 
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and twenty-five schools, and can visit a 
school but once a year. I plan to have 
each director with me at the school or 
schools for which he is responsible. I 
suggest improvements to him as well as 
to the teacher. This secures local super- 
vision. We also depend on the secretary 
of the board to supervise, and in some 
districts pay him for doing so. He visits 
once a month and reports to the board. 
These secretaries are generally good men, 
and the teachers do better work because 
oftheir visits. Educational meetings held 
at different schools during the term, 
particularly in the out-of-the-way, back- 
woods schools, are helpful. We held one 
of these meetings in every township of 
our county this year. But I believe that 
the superintendent by getting out among 
the people, can do more good than by 
these meetings. He must go into the 
school as a friend, even if he sees faults, 
or he had better not go at all. He must 
be sure to make his suggestions pri- 
vately. The children must never know 
of them. Leave sunshine behind you to 
make things brighter after you have been 
there. 

Supt. Gramley: How many superin- 
tendents who notify the directors in ad- 
vance thereby secure the attendance of 
the full board? (The vote stood about 
two to one in the affirmative.) How 
many secure especially good results there- 
from? (Only a few hands were shown 
in response to the question. ) 

Supt. Green: Is not the added interest 
in education among the directors enough 
to compensate for the loss of time that 
is occasioned by taking the full board 
with you? 

Supt. Landis: I have not lost much 
time by this practice. I have made six 
or seven visits a day, taking the whole 
board with me. 

Supt. Moore: Various lengths of visits 
have been mentioned, how many of you 
visit half an hour? an hour? an hour 
andahalf? (Theshow of hands indicated 
the latter as the average length of time 
consumed in one visit.) 

Supt. Sweeney : I can readily visit four 
schools a day in the rural districts. 

Supt. Rutt: I map out my route, stat- 
ing the day and time of day when I will 
visit this or that school. The directors 
meet me promptly, and there has been no 
trouble on account of conversation. In 
the way of educational meetings I have 
inaugurated the half-day preliminary 
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meeting for teachers and directors at the 
beginning of the term. I give hints as to 
mistakes in teaching which I saw in my 
last year’s visits, and find that teachers 
profit by this practice during the ensuing 
term. It is often possible to make sug- 
gestions thus to a body of teachers that 
we would sometimes hesitate to make 
personally. With the directors I talk 
over school legislation. For instance, 
when the compulsory law was passed I 
suggested to them that a copy of it should 
be sent to each family, which was done. 
I have found these preliminary meetings 
to pay better than local institutes although 
I have the latter also. As to graduation 
exercises, I make it a point to examine 
the pupils myself. It gets me intocloser 
touch with the work of the schools. We 
always have commencement exercises. 
They serve to educate the people, whom 
we must always try to reach. 


REMARKS OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


On motion of Supt. Moore, State Supt. 
Schaeffer was invited to address the De- 
partment, which he did. 

Dr. Schaeffer : There is a measure now 
before the Legislature that I wish to 


bring before you, and I wanted to bring 
the author here to discuss it with you. 
It passed the House to-day by a vote of 


156 to 8. It might yet be modified in the 
Senate, I think. With the general pur- 
pose of the bill I agree. But I am in 
doubt what it will do in the various coun- 
ties. I am anxious to know what it will 
do in your counties. I can not give you 
the House number of the bill, but will 
tell you what its purpose is. In Union 
county there is a demand for the directors 
of one township to pay the tuition of chil- 
dren who go to a nearer school in another 
township, which can be done without ob- 
taining the permission of either Board. 
The Bowersox bill—the bill of which I 
wish your consideration—demands this. 
I put in the proviso, that if the school in 
the adjoining township is crowded no 
pupil from the outside should be allowed 
toattend. Moreamendments are needed. 
What new evils may be brought about I 
should like to know, and for that reason 
I would like to have you look it over. It 
is the most radical measure proposed in 
the Legislature this year. 

A similar bill is now in the Senate, 
which applies to High School pupils, but 
I think it deserves encouragement. It 
Says that when a district has no high 
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school of its own, pupils who are ready 
may go to a high school in an adjoining 
township if they can pass the entrance 
examinations, and the directors of their 
own township must pay for their tuition. 
This bill, I think, can do only good. 

During the last ten years the appropria- 
tion to educational institutions has 
steadily gone down, while the State’s 
revenues have been going up. Don’t we 
want to urge an increase in the State 
appropriation? This isa serious problem. 
If we compare the 1895 appropriation 
with that made.two years ago, we find 
that hospitals, and similar institutions 
bave been receiving larger and larger 
amounts, while educational institutions, 
including the common schools, have re- 
ceived steadily less and less. 

Supt. Gramley: Suppose the ‘‘adjoining 
townships’ which you mentioned were in 
a different county, would the provision 
of the act still hold good ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: I think so. 

Supt. Sweeney : As to the High School 
bill: In the neighborhood of Johnson- 
burg the pupils can not go to the Ridgway 
high school, which is the nearest, because 
itis inaccessible. Would it not be better 
to allow pupils to go to the ‘‘ nearest 
accessible high school ?’’ 

Dr. Schaeffer : The Bowersox bill will 
cover this case. 

Supt. Bevan: Did Dr. Schaeffer say 
that the appropriation has actually gone 
down in the last ten years? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Out of the appropriation 
of five and a-half millions, the appropria- 
tion for normal pupils and fifty thousand 
dollars for township high schools has 
been taken. 

‘ Supt. Snoke: Our treasurer tells us 
that he receives less from the State. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The bigger cities are 
growing and that cuts the amount avail- 
able for rural schools. The Grangers are 
trying to get more money for township 
high schools, and we must watch that. 
The State revenues amounted to $19,000- 
ooo last year. Ought not the schools to 
receive more than $5,500,000? In my 
last report I suggested $5,750,000. 

Supt. Sweeney : Had we not better ask 
for $7,000,000 in our resolutions. We 
may then get what you suggest. 

Dr. Schaeffer: It would do no harm. 
We would not get it, however. I have 
always thought it better to ask for just 
what I wanted. 
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Supt. Moore: One of the greatest edu- 
cational advances during the last few 
years has been the establishment of town- 
ship high schools. They should be paid 
for out of the appropriation, but it ought 
to be big enough to do this without rob- 
bing any one. It is necessary that the 
appropriation be increased. The normal 
schools are asking for $400,000. I am 
afraid of the first law mentioned by Dr. 
Schaeffer. That is going to give us 
trouble with dissatisfied families who 
need not even consult the directors of 
their districts. 


SHOULD PRIMARY AGRICULTURE BE IN- 
TRODUCED INTO OUR RURAL SCHOOLS? 


This was the subject of a paper by 
Supt. J. W. Sweeney, of Elk county, 
which here follows : 


The subject assigned me, ‘‘Should Pri- 
mary Agriculture be Introduced into our 
Rural Schools,’’ is one to which I do not 
feel able to do full justice, because of its im- 
portance, but I shall try to present a few 
thoughts upon the subject and then invite 
a full discussion of the same. ; 

In ancient Greece and Rome the followers 
of this high calling were regarded as among 
the chosen classes, and the fact that the 


thinking educators of the present are giving 
to the subject of Agriculture in our schools 
the attention it demands is a salutary sign 
of the future standing and prosperity of this 
most numerous class of the people; for, by 
restoring the high ideals of the agriculturist, 
= him an opportunity to know all the 
e 


complex details of his ition in life, and 
by placing it upon the list of dignified and 
noble callings, a love for rural life will be 
engendered. 

Before entering into the question of the 
introduction of an additional subject into 
our already crowded curriculum, we should 
consider if there is a necessity for it. I be- 
lieve it will be generally admitted that but 
few of our present-day farmers understand 
the chemistry of the soil, the processes by 
which nature gives the increase; or what is 
necessary on the part of the husbandman to 
add to its productiveness and to the quality 
of the product. Neither does the average 
farmer understand the care required for best 
results with the animals upon his farm; or in 
the treatment of diseases to which they are 
susceptible ; or the proper care required by 
his fruit trees or other plants which figure 


. so much in his welfare and success, to say 


nothing of his inability to improve his pro- 
duct or to market the same to good advan- 
tage. The average farmer and his family 
do not enjoy the comforts or mapgnee of 
life as they might because of a defective or 
inadequate education. 

It will be admitted that that education 
which does not bring contentment to a man 
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in his calling, which does not give to him 
an intimate knowledge of the problems that 
daily confront him and how best to solve 
them, that education in short which does 
not bring him into harmony with his en- 
vironment, is far from, complete. In our 
anxiety to give to each child an identical 
education, to develop the mental faculties 
of all alike, and to give to all the same 
esthetic culture, we have in a measure lost 
sight of the practical side of things ; especi- 
ally so in the matter of Agriculture, to such 
a degree that its advancement as a science 
has not kept pace with other callings, pro- 
fessions or sciences. 

It is becoming recognized, however, that 
the utilitarian or applied knowledge de- 
velops and disciplines the mind as well as 
do abstract forms, for the details are so 
complex that it calls into play concentra- 
tion, reasoning and judgment. Admitting 
this, there can be no justifiable objection to 
the introduction of the study of Agriculture 
into our schools, especially in our rural and 
township High Schools, for by it the mental 
activity of the child will be promoted, the 
tural school will become more valuable, the 
farm will be more a centre of interest, the 
agriculturist will receive his due recogni- 
tion in giving him an opportunity to pre- 
pare for his calling as do others in the me- 
chanical or allied arts. This work should 
be introduced early in the school life of the 
child, as then he develops his tendencies and 
habits, and soon after his love or his dislike 
for the calling of his father. 

For the past fifty years the schools have 
tried to educate children away from the 
farm by a study of subjects relating to other 
professions, and by holding up the advan- 
tages of taking up what has been termed 
the higher or more remunerative, the easier 
or more honorable professions or trades ; 
and as a result many have abandoned the 
farm for the factory, the mine or the store, 
where they become, as it were, a cog in the 
machine they manipulate, losing all indi- 
viduality and independence ; and soon they 
pass out of public notice except to the 
immediate family, or to their co-workers or 
employes. 

If you will pardon a personal observation, 
I desire, in proof of this last statement, to 
draw a comparison. In or near my home 
town are cases to exemplify the above as- 
sertion. We have a young man whom we 
know as John Smith, who remained on the 
farm, gained an intimate knowledge of his 
calling, and became a leader in the Grange 
and in Farmers’ Institutes. He has de- 
veloped a most productive farm from run- 
down, worn-out lands, has erected thereon 
commodious, convenient and comfortable 
buildings, and has become prosperous by 
following scientific modern plans which are 
matured by a study of surrounding condi- 
tions, until to-day Se is known outside his 
own county. A person inquiring anywhere 
in his town or county for John Smith will 
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be directed to his farm or can learn of his 
achievements. He is a man among men, 
an independent individual. Not so, how- 
ever, with a multitude of boys, who sur- 
passed him in studies while in school but 
who were dissatisfied with their father’s 
calling and went into the factory or the 
shop. To-day you mention their names 
and no one knows for whom you ask. 
Their influence is little felt, and they are 
dependents. 

I do not want to be understood as desir- 
ing that all farmers’ sons should remain on 
the farm, nor that all children should follow 
the calling of the parent, for it would bring 
about a condition in this country similar to 
that found in Greece where castes were de- 
veloped in which it was not allowed that a 
child should rise above the position held by 
his parent. For genius in many lines will 
develop on the farm and will continue to go 
out to enrich the other professions. If this 
movement were checked it might bring 
about a condition such as Horace Greeley 
imagined when he said, ‘‘In the days that 
the sons of the farmer stop coming to the 
cities grass will grow in the streets of New 
York.’’ But the great majority of the boys 
of the farm are not destined for such promi- 
nence. In the near future more and more of 
our population must resort to making a 
living from the soil or else spend their days 
in more menial labor; and it is very import- 
ant that the schools should give to every 
child the opportunity to make of himself an 
intelligent citizen who will understand how 
to take advantage of the conditions or re- 
sources at hand, and to produce the most 
and the best. at the lowest cost of produc- 
tion, so that he may be more and more in 
harmony with everything about him, and 
consequently more happy and more pros- 
perous. 

It is of course important that men in all 
callings should continually study and ex- 
periment. Without this there would be no 
improvement in product, no lowering the 
cost of production, no increase of facilities 
or advantages in transportation, no encour- 
agement for better conditions, and no pro- 
motion for those who labor. 

In order that the best results may be at- 
tained in the calling of farming, like other 
trades, it is necessary that the best possible 
conditions be provided for giving to the 
children an agricultural education; for mere 
memory work or abstract instruction will 
not suffice. The teaching should be by ex- 
periment or by observation, and should be 
addressed to the intelligence of the child, 
bringing out objectively the scientific prin- 
ciples of agriculture as they pertain to the 
action, growth and productiveness of the 
soil, the plant, the harvest and the animal 
on the farm, and thus imbuing the child 
with the beauty and generosity of nature 
when properly recognized. 

To do this we need the laboratory and the 
farm-patch at or near the school when pos- 
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sible, but when not, apparatus can be im- 
provised and the field reduced to the soil in 
a box to give a partial result, that is, if the 
teacher understands his work. The ideal 
manner of taking up this work is by estab- 
lishing a central system of township schools, 
wherein the laboratory and field may be 
brought into use, or by making the subject 
compulsory in the present township high 
school course. By requiring that the proper 
facilities be provided there, with an expert 
in this line of work, good results must be at- 
tained. However, until the time comes 
when we can have these conditions it is 
highly important that it be given attention 
in ourrural schools. To make this effective 
the graduates of our normal schools must be 
given training in this direction the same as 
in othef lines of study. 

In Germany, France, Switzerland, Sweden 
and other countries of Europe there are 
normal agricultural schools where all that 
pertains to the work of scientific and prac- 
tical agriculture is taught in a thorough 
manner, and as a result there is less stray- 
ing away from the farm to become wanderers. 
or to remain as failures in other callings. 
This fact also accounts in a great measure 
for the replacing of our American farmers. 
in every section of our country by immi- 
grants from the countries named, who be- 
come highly prosperous where previously 
the American farmer had a precarious exist- 
ence, and where he and his family came to- 
look upon farming as the lowest or most 
miserable of callings. 

Some may argue that our school curricu- 
lum is now overcrowded, and that if this 
work is added it will be at the expense of 
the time-honored branches of study. But 
let them consider that the time given to this 
subject is for retaining and preparing the 
future farmer the better for his work, giving 
to him mental power and knowledge of 
which he can make use. By taking up 
what will be of practical use to him, many 
who now leave school as soon as the law 
permits will be encouraged to remain in 
school and complete a full course, thereby 
adding to, rather than detracting from their 
broader education. Besides, these boys and 
girls would thus secure an education with 
agriculture as a centre of correlation in what 
we now term nature work, botany, geology, 
chemistry, zodlogy, and physics, all, of 
course, to a moderate degree. It will give 
to pupils in the lower grades also the fun- 
damentals for a study of geography, thus 
taking no more time and bringing about 
much better results. 

When the agricultural classes are afforded 
such opportunities the farmer of the future 
will better understand the constituent ele- 
ments of the soil. He will be able to ana- 
lyze it, to discover which elements are 
wanting, what are present in abundance, 
and for what kind of crops the soil is best 
adapted. He will know where to procure 
fertilizer to enrich the soil, the analysis of 
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which he is prepared to make, and if it can 
be cine from the air or from a crop 
which produces this natural nutriment in 
greater quantities than is needed for its own 
growth—as in the case of clover, which 
gathers and stores carbonic acid and nitro- 
gen while growing, thus saving what would 
be annually paid for commercial fertilizer. 
In this way he may have fertile ground, 
bountiful harvests and a respectable margin 
for his labor. 

Then he will know how to select seed, 
how to discover and overcome the results of 
diseaselin animal or plant, and to remove 
insects from his products. By understand- 
ing his calling in all its details, he will ap- 
preciate the value of warmth and sunlight 
to his animals, and he will be able to get 
the most out of his various departments ot 
work. By seeing scientific reasons for his 
every action and the beauty in the method 
of nature, his occupation will become to him 
the noblest of callings; and his offspring 
imbued with his own sentiments, will settle 
down about him instead of going out into 
the world without an aim in life. 


Supt. H. V. B. Garver, of Dauphin 
county, continued the discussion of the 
subject as follows: 

The elements of chemistry, botany and 
agriculture go hand in hand to make up 
that which we term primary agriculture. 
The elements of chemistry should be 
taught so as to give to the children the 


knowledge which is necessary to analyze ; 


the soil, to Jearn the elements of which it 
is composed and be able to tell what crops 
are the best adapted and most productive. 
If the soil does not contain the elements 
required for the desired crop they know 
what is wanting and how and what todo 
to give the soil what is needed for the 
desired crops. Last spring I passed a 
farmer’s field part of which was planted 
with potatoes. The soil was such that 
I was surprised, with the knowledge I had 
of agriculture, to see potatoes planted 
there. I know that many farmers who 
lived on the farm all their lives would 
have considered it a waste of time and 
money to plant potatoes in such a location 
and in such soil. This farmer seemed to 
know and did know what and how to do, 
because he had a very good yield of 
potatoes from that patch and Ff learned he 
always has a very good crop. There 
should be enough in the elements of 
botany to enable the children to analyze 
the flower and plant, to come to a true 
knowledge of the uses of the different 
parts and tell whether the plant is annual, 
biennial, or perennial. This knowledge 
is necessary for the farmer when he comes 
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to the destruction of weeds. He will not 
mow down a perennial and dig up an 
annual. 

By the study of the theoretical agricul- 
ture in our schools and the putting into 
practice of these theories on the farm while 
he is studying he will understand the pro- 
per fertilization of the soil, and the rota- 
tion of crops so that the soil will become 
fertile instead of poor. He will know how 
to destroy the plant louse, prevent the 
harmful fungi, oat and wheat smut, potato 
scab, potato rot, and imperfect fruits. 
The farmer to-day attends to fruits and 
smaller crops last, and these should be 
first because this is where the farm pays 
the better, and all the more so if the farm 
is located near good marketing localities. 
The children will understand the propaga- 
tion of plants and trees by cuttings and 
by the different methods of grafting and 
budding, the best methods of transplant- 
ing, how to improve plants by the pro- 
per selection of seeds, the best principles 
of feeding for dairying, etc. If these 
things which I have mentioned concern- 
ing the elements of agriculture, and the 
things which I have not mentioned, were 
better understood by the farmer, our farms 
would be more productive and pay very 
much better and the result of it all would 
keep many farmers’ children on the farm 
where they can live and be as happy and 
useful as anywhere. In conclusion, let 
me say, with the small amount of know- 
ledge I have concerning agriculture in its 
truest sense, and the little I see that most 
farmers understand, something should be 
done to bring farming to a higher stand- 
ard. I see no better way to accomplish 
this end than to introduce the study in 
our schools. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions, through 
their chairman, Supt. Smith, offered the 
following report. The resolutions were 
then read and acted upon separately, as 
follows : 


1. We urge upon the Senate and House of 
Representatives the making of an appropri- 
ation for the use of the township high 
schools sufficiently large to enable the State 
Superintendent to send to districts main- 
taining said schools, the amounts provided 
in the bill creating the same. (Adopted.) 

2. We also urge upon the Legislature the 
passage of the bill providing for compensa- 
tion for school directors attending County 
School Directors’ Association meetings. 
(Adopted.) 

3. Wecommend to the directors of rural 
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schools the law permitting them to send ad- 
vanced scholars to nearby high schools at 
the expense of the township. (Adopted.) 

4. Werecommend the enactment of a suit- 
able law providing for a State inspector of 
high schools. 

Supt. Sweeney inquired of Dr. Schaeffer 
how he regarded the measure of such 
public school inspection. 

Dr. Schaeffer : I am in favor of it ; but 
thers is a point to be settled. To whom 
should this inspector be responsible? 
Should he be responsible to the State 
Superintendent, or should a university 
employ him, or the College and Univer- 
sity Council, or shall he be appointed by 
all the colleges in unison? We want to 
study this point. In Ohio and New Jer- 
sey the inspector is not responsible to the 
State Superintendent. In Minnesota he 
is responsible to the State Board. Let us 
help the Grangers to get the $200,000 for 
high schools, and afterwards we can 
settle about the inspector. To get the 
schools is the first matter of importance. 
The inspector should not come into con- 
flict with the local supervisors, but should 
report to the universities that they shall 
be able to know which high school di- 
plomas to accept. But I repeat that our 
first care just now should be to ge? the 
high schools. 

Resolved, That the language of the con- 
solidation act pertaining to rural schools 
which provides for transportation of chil- 
dren living more than three-quarters of a 
mile from said school be amended, to read, 
one and one-half miles, or the subject of 
transportation be left to the discretion of 
the school board. (Adopted. 

Resolved, That the biennial appropriation 
for public schools should be $14,000,000. 
(Adopted. ) 

Resolved, That we thank the school direc- 
tors of Harrisburg for the use of their high 
school building for our meetings, and Cit 
Supt. L. O. Foose for courtesies extended. 
(Adopted.) * 

Dr. Schaeffer: How do you feel about 
the law that makes the school board a 
board of health ? 

A number of superintendents in re- 
sponse to this question told of difficulties 
* encountered and particularly of the large 
amounts taken from the school funds for 
this purpose. 

Supt. Snoke : If this act is not repealed, 
should it not provide for special sanitation 
without lessening the school funds? 

Supt. Garver : Our poor directors have 
employed sanitary officers, quarantined 
—— premises, supplied food, and paid 
or it. 
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Dr. Schaeffer : One judge says it is not 
discretionary for a school board to organ- 
ize as a health board, but obligatory. 
This is a cumbersome law and ought to 
be repealed. 

Supt. Smith: I have reason to believe 
that the law is often useful. 

Dr. Schaeffer : We need a less cumber- 
some law. 

Supt. Bevan here offered a resolution 
that the law under discussion is cumber- 
some and ought to be repealed. Adopted. 

A special resolution which read as fol- 
lows, was enthusiastically adopted : 

Resolved, That the convention of County 
Superintendents here assembled endorses 
the able administration of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
and respectfully asks His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker to reappoint him, fully 
believing the best educational interests of the 
commonwealth will be conserved thereby. 

NECROLOGY. 


The committee on necrology reported 
as follows : 

Whereas an all-wise Providence has called 
to their reward during the last year Ex- 
County Superintendents Reuben McGhee, of 
Centre county, and Samuel B. Shearer of 
Cumberland county, and, whereas, in recog- 
nition of their long and faithful service in 
the cause of education in their respective 
counties, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the county Superinten- 
dents of the State in convention assembled 
do hereby express not only our appreciation 
for what they bequeathed to the growth and 
development ofthe youth but alsoexpress our 
deep sorrow for the loss we have sustained. 


OFFICERS FOR THE NEXT YEAR. 


The committee on nominations reported 
as follows, the report being accepted, 
and the officers declared elected : 

For President—Supt. G. W. Weiss, of 
Schuylkill county. 

For Secretary—-Supt. G. W. Moore, of 
Chester county. 

For Treasurer—Supt. J. W. Snoke, of 
Lebanon county. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The President appointed the following 
an Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year: Supts. E. M. Rapp, of Berks, J. 
W. Snoke, of Lebanon, and J. C. Taylor, 
of Lackawanna. 

There being no further business, the 
Department adjourned size die. 

No complete list of the members in at- 
tendance has been given us, as those who 
enrolled last year were not required to do 
so this year, there having been no meet- 
ing of the State Association last year. 
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x. Let oth-ers proclaim the bold son of war’sfame,And the heroes of cannon and, 
2. Let lux-u - ry’s fool, in his proudsplendor roll, Or danceout his life to the 
3. Fromfor-est to cit-y, from cra-dle to cof -fin,We see the great workof their 
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sa - bre, A song let us sing.and around let it ring, In the praiseof the stronglads of 
ta - bor, Could hedrink, could he eat, could he clothe head or feet, Were it not for the strong lads of 
hands, sir, Each mountain’s high crest, and the ecean’s broad breast, Bythe mightofthetoiler is 
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Let mon-ar-chies boast ofthe wallson their coast, Towardoff a threaten- 
The sword, tongue, or pen, with good minds and good men, May each provea very 
» sir. Then send theshout home, tothe sky’s lofty dome, Beeach manto man, brother and 
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meighbor, But a nation’s true power, in danger’s dark hour, Ex - ists in her strong lads 
neighbor, Butin war, plague, or panic, their shield’s the mechanic, And the aid of thestrong sons 
neighbor, Sing the plow,plane and plumb, trowel,hammer and loom, And reward to the strong lads 
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la-bor; But a nation’s true pow-er, in danger’s dark hour, Exists in her strong lads of la - bor. 
la-bor; Butin war, plague, or panic, their shield’s the mechanic, And the aid of the strong sons of labor, 
la-bor; Sing plow, plane and plumb, trowel, hammer, and loom, And reward tothe strong lads of labor. 
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